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FRAGMENTS OF AN EIGHTH-CENTURY GALLICAN 
SACRAMENTARY. 


I. Palaeographical Description. 


Two sheets of vellum measuring ca. 335 X 260 mm., which appear to 
have been used as covers for the boards of a book or as part of a bind- 
ing, are now in the private collection of Mr Wilfred Merton, at 
Slindon, where they have the press-mark Slindon W. Merton MS. 2r. 
They are the remains of two bifolia; each leaf originally measured 
about 215 x 260 mm., the written space is 215 X 165 mm., the text is in 
two columns, each 77 mm. wide, single bounding lines enclose each 
column, the ruling is on the hair-side. It is fairly certain that the two 
pairs come from one quire. They are not adjacent, the second pair 
was in the middle of a quire (ff. iv-v), the others were probably ff. ii 
and vii if the quire was arranged normally with flesh-side to flesh- 
side. 

The script is uncial, but formulas 5, 6, and 7 on fol. 2" are in Pre- 
caroline minuscule. Dr Lowe has been good enough to give his 
opinion on the palaeography of the fragment. The uncial recalls at 
first sight the type found in the Gallicanum Vetus, Vatic. Pal. Lat. 493, 
hand of foll. 19-96 (s. viii); but closer inspection does not confirm 
this impression. It is certainly Frankish, and not from south or 
west ; its home cannot be more definitely fixed. The middle of the 
eighth century is the probable date, probably later than the Gothicum 
and later than the first and second hands of the Gallicanum Vetus. 
The minuscule also suggests north or north-east France and a date 
after rather than before a.D. 750. The use of two columns is another 
indication of a date somewhat after the middle of the century. 

The ornamentation is simple: the Contestatio ‘Vere Dignum’ has 
only a very plain initial V. In the two examples of ‘Exaudi’ the 
initial E has the fish-motif and a second initial X written inside. 
Three times D has the round uncial shape formed out of a curved fish, 
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twice there is a large capital D. S is a very large initial formed out of 
the body of a fish, initial I is quite plain. The colours used are red and 
green. 

Abbreviations are few and in no way remarkable. Nomina Sacra are 
regular, FRA KMI Or FRS KM = Fratres carissimi ; OMNP, omnps = omni- 
potens ; SEMPT = sempiterne ; CONTEST = contestatio ; MISS = missa ; 
COLL = collectio ; 1r = item; BENED = Benedictio ; gs = quaesumus ; 
PRES = praesta ; IPS = ipse ; QUE is abbreviated by Q: in the uncial 
and by g in the minuscule. The scribe abbreviates M by a sufra- 
script stroke even in the middle of a line and the middle of a word 
SOLLENITATE. There is a good deal of punctuation, clauses are 
divided by a single point on the level of the middle of the letters. 


Il. Analysis of the contents. 


The leaves contain parts of a Sacramentary of the ‘ Gallican’ type, 
that is to say the Mass begins either with the Collectio post precem 
followed by the Praefatio Missae or immediately with the Praefatio 
Missae. The manuscript which they most closely resemble is the 
Missale Gothicum, Rome Vat. Regin. 317. Indeed the same materials 
have been used in both to a large extent. 

There does not, however, seem to be any direct relation between the 
two manuscripts. This book is simply another example of the 
Romanized Gallican liturgy of which the Gothicum is a type. 

The surviving masses appear to be parts of a mass for Sunday, the 
Mass for the Nativity of St John Baptist, and the Mass for SS. Peter 
and Paul. It is probable that the last two masses were together in the 
Sacramentary. For convenience of reference I have attached a number 
to each of the formulae. 

Fol 1 is complete but practically illegible ; it contains the end of 
a mass all in uncial. The last line had contained a title of which 
nothing survives ; probably something like ITEM MISSA DOMINICALIS. 

Fol. rv. 

1. A collect without a title but clearly a Collectio post precem. 

2. ‘ PRAEFACIO MISS.’ 

3. ‘1T COLL’ of which eleven lines survive. 

This is part of the third Sunday Mass in the Missale Gothicum. 

Foll. 27-37. 

4. Five lines of a collect Post Orationem Dominicam, 

5. ‘BENED POPULI’ the text being in minuscule. 

6. A collect with a rubric of which only ‘co’ is legible, also in 
minuscule. 


7. Another collect probably Consummatio Missae, also in minus- 
cule. 
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This is no doubt part of the same mass, and the missing leaf would 
contain two collects, the Contestatio, and two (or three) other collects. 
Formula [4] is found almost identically in the Sacramentarium Leo- 
nianum. Formula [5] is found elsewhere in a collection of Sunday 
Benedictions. Formula [6] comes from the fifth Sunday Mass in the 
Missale Gothicum, [7] from the fourth Sunday Mass. 

Here follows the Mass for the Nativity of St John Baptist. 

8. The Praefatio with no rubric. 

g. ‘COLL EIUSDEM’ 

10. Another collect, rubric illegible, probably ‘ Post NoMINA’. 

11. Another collect which seems to be ‘COLL AD PACEM’. 

12. ‘CONTEST’ of which twelve lines survive. 

Here the leaf ends. The missing leaf could complete the Mass and 
contain the first part of the Mass for SS. Peter and Paul. 

Fol. 

13. Seven lines of a collect, probably Post Nomina for SS. Peter and 
Paul. 

14. ‘COLL AD PACEM.’ 

15. Apparently a collect beginning with an initial D; we should 
expect a contestatio here. Only a narrow strip survives. The verso is 
hardly legible, but the second column seems to contain the contestatio 
of the Mass. 

Special thanks are due to the owner of the leaves for kindly making 
them available for publication and to Dr Lowe and Dom André 
Wilmart for help and suggestions. 


Ill. Zvranscription of the fragments. 


Fol. 17 seems to begin col. 1 TOR . . . PROPITIUS a good many letters 
are visible here and there. It ends ... NoBis P on col. 2 line 23. 
The rubric which must have occupied line 24 is not legible. 
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fol. 17 
[1] SUPPLICA FANIS ET PAENITEN 
TIONES FAMILI TIBUS‘UEL IN QUIB: 
AE TUAE OMNIP DS CUMQ: NECESSITA 
ET DIRECTAS IN CONS TEB: CONSTITUTIS - O 
PECTU TUO CONFI PORTUNA PRAESIDI 
TENTIU PRECCES A LARGIATUR AC SIBI 
QU ASI ODORE IN PLACITA CONCEDAT - 
CENSI BENE FLAGRAN IN PEREGRINATIONE 
TES ADSUME P BUS ETIAM SOLACIU - 
[2] PRAEFACIO MISS 10 IN DOLORIBUS ME 
EMPITERNAM DICAMENTU IN LABO 
DNI MAIESTATE RIB: PRESTET AUXI 
FRA KMI DE LIUM P IT COLL 
PRECEMUR UT [3] $ QUI DIVES ES AD 
SCAM PER TOTIUS IGNOSCENDU ET 
ORBIS SPATIA TUE PROPTERIA UOLU 
ATUR ECLESIAM ISTI CARNIS HUMILI 
CONUERSATIONE TATEM ADSUMIRE 
SACERDOTIB: CON UT NOBIS HUMILITA 
CEDAT HONESTAM 20 TIS EXEMPLA RELIN 
UITAM FIDELIB: QUERIS - ET IN QUIB: 
TRIBUAT SEMPITER CUMQ: PASSIONIB: 
NAM-UIRGINIBUS FACIRIS ESSE CONS 
UIDUIS QUAE OR TANTES PRAESTA QS 


Formula [1]. For this collect compare Missale Gothicum, Vat. Reg. 
317, Muratori, Liturgia Romana Vetus, Venice 1748, vol. II col. 650, 
ed. H. M. Bannister, Henry Bradshaw Society, 1917-1919, No. 501, 
where similar phrases occur, and also Missale Gallicanum Vetus, Vat. 
Palat. 493, Muratori II col. 758. Migne P. Z. 72 col. 381 ‘Suscipe 
preces populi tui, clementissime Deus, et directas in spiritu tuo obla- 
tiones quasi odorem incensi flagrantis adsume’ where spiritu is clearly 
an error for conspectu. This is a collect for a Missa in Rogationibus. 
Col. 1, line 1 i suprascript; line 7 QuIA SI prima manu; line 9 TES 
add. secunda manus. 

Formula | 2] is No. 499 in the Missale Gothicum, Muratori II col.649- 
650. Bannister gives no other reference. Col. 1, line 12 dei Goth. ; 
line 16 s secunda manu ; line 18 conuersationem Goth. ; line 21 populis 
Goth. ; line 22 ‘ge TRIBUAT; line 24 quae om. Goth. A corrector 
expunxit ; col. 2, line 1 ac Goth.; line 6 tribuat et /oco largiatur ac 
Goth. ; line 7 placita uota Goth. ; line 9 peregrinacionibus praemia i. d. 
medicamenta Goth. 

Formula [3] is in the Missale Gothicum No. 500, Muratori II col. 


' 650 and see Plate XLIII in Chatelain Uncialis Scriptura, Paris 1901. 


Col. 2, line 23 nos facires esse Goth. ; line 24 quaesumus om. Goth. 
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[4] FUTURIS PROPITIUSQ: 

CONCEDE UT QUE NOB 

IS POSCIMUS RELA 

XARI IPSI QUOQ: PRO 

XIMIS REMITTAMUS P 

BENED POPULI + 

et deuotum respice pa 

riter humilitatem, uide ge 

mitos suscipe dolentes pater 

na pietate iube consolare > 

prostratum alleba disper 

sum congrega - adunatumq 

conserua esurientem ciba 

sitienté pota omnesg simul 

coelestibus donis inriga > 


Dele in eis omnem peccati 


maculam et te gubernante 
ad gloriam perueniant 
sempiternam Humiliata ti 
bi omnium capita dexterae 
tuae benedictione scifica 

ac benedicendo peccata re 
laxa sCiq sps infunde caris 


[5] 


etc.’ 
beginning of the prayer is similar. 


the text comes from Angouléme. 


instead of visceribus. 


Col. 2, line 9 frs km om. Goth. ; 
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[6] 


10 


34! 


[mata ut sine ulla offen 

sione maiestatis tuae prae 

cepta adimpleant et ad 

uitam aeternam te auxi] 

liante perueniant...... 
COLL P. 


| misericord 
iam frs km concord 
di oratione poscamus u[ti 
haec salutifera sacra 
menta nostris recepta u[is 
ceribus purificent ani 
mam corpusgq sCificent 
atque in spem caelestis . . 


. uiscera pariter et cor 
da confirment. COLL 


[7] Xaudi preces familiae tujae 


20 


Formula [4] is part of a Post Orationem Dominicam. 
almost identically in the Leonine Sacramentary, Muratori I col. 359 
‘Libera nos ab omni malo propitiusque concede ut quae nobis poscimus 
relaxari ipsi quoque proximis remittamus. Per’. 
a post communio) in one of the last masses of the Gelasianum (Mura- 
tori I col. 705) Orationes pro caritate ‘ Libera nos domine ab omni malo 
Cf. Missale Gothicum, No. 529, Muratori II col. 654 where the 


Formula [6] is in the Missale Gothicum, No. 530, Muratori II col. 
655 post-communion for missa dominicalis V and also No. 92, Muratori 
II col. 545 Post Eucharistiam for Epiphany where pectoribus is read 


line 13 either ad or in is possible ; 


spem caelestium uiscera Goth. ; here possibly the word is praemii or 
gratiae after caelestis. 

Formula [7] is in Missale Gothicum, No. 520, Muratori II col. 653 
consummatio missae of missa dominicalis IV. Col. 2, line 18 sempi- 
terne om. Goth. 


omnips sempt d§ et pres 

ta ut sca hec quae te do 

nante sumpsimus incor 

rupta in nobis te auxilian{ te 
s| eruemus 

MISS IN NATIUI 


TATE SCI IOHANNIS BAP[T 
It is found 


It is found also (as 


Formula [5] is found in Paris B. N. lat. 819, the Sacramentary of 
Angouléme, published by Dom Cagin, Angouléme, 1919, Formula 1870 ; 
it is one of the many Benedictiones dominicales. 
Angouléme, line 9 gemitus Angouléme, possibly gemitos here, but the 
first two letters are doubtful; line 11 Angouléme has apparently a cross 
only once, namely after consolare ; col. 2, lines 1-4 are here illegible, 


Col. 1, line 8 pater 
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fol. 

[8] NTER DIUINAS LAU TIFICATUR IN EUANGE 
J ET NOSTRAS LIO MINISTRAT IN 

PRECES FRS KM BAPTISMO + DOCET 

INTEREST HODIE IN POPULO + DEGET 
BEATISSIMI 10 IN HERIMO - PROFE 
HANNIS PRAESTAN CIT IN DESERTO-: PA 
TESSIMA IN GAUDI RAT UIAE UIA UENTU 
1|S POPULORU NATA RUM NUNTIAT PER 
NATIUITAS IN QUA QUE UENIT: IN HUIUS 
NOBIS MULTIPLI : 10 ERGO NATALITIAE DI 
CIS GRATIAE DONA El SOLLENITATE GAU 
UENERANTIB: DU DENTES PACIFICAS 
IN PRAECONIO UO SACRIFICIORU HOS 
CATUR ILLE QUI TIAS IMMOLEMUS 
PRESTITIT IN SUF UT SACERDOTALIS OF 
FRAGIO QUAERI FICII FUNCTIONEM 
TUR ILLE QUI NO SCI ANGELI UISITATI 
BIS AUCTOREM UI ONE DIGNATUS FACI 
TAE NEC DUM NATUS AT PROMISSA NOS 
OSTENDIT UT EXPRES 20 CREDIRE CREDITA 
UITAE SUAE TESTIS PRAEDICARE PRAE 
FIERIT UITAE NOS DICATA NON, PERDI 
TRAE Hic PRO RE QUOD IPS PREST - 
PHETAT IN SPU TES COLL EIUSDEM 


The greater part of [8] is to be found in the Mozarabic Sacra- 
mentaries, Toledo Cabild. 35. 3, fol. 162, col. 2 and fol. 164, col. 1. London 
B. Mus. ‘Add. 30845, fol. 22r and Toledo Cabild. 35. 6. See 
Ferotin Liber Mozarabicus Sacramentorum, Paris 1912, cols. 349-351, 
formulas 804 and 807. There are considerable variants. Column 1, 
lines 1-23 are in a similar place in the Mozarabic Mass; lines 23- 
column 2, line g are part of the Mozarabic Inlatio. 

Column 1, line rt. Inter laudes tuas et preces nostras omnipotens 
deus interest etc. Tolet.; line 8 ordinata Tolet.; line 11 gratiae tuae 
Tolet. ; line 13 praeconium Tolet. ; line 17 there is an omission here 
of qui meruit. The Toledo MS. has ‘queritur ille qui meruit. Qui 
nobis’ etc.; line 18 nobis naturarum omnium creatorem Tolet. ; line 
20 /ege expers ; line 21 suae fieret testis gloriae tuae Tolet. ; line 23 Hic 
om. Tolet. ; line 24 s secunda manu. Column 2, line 1 testificat Tolet. 
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fol. 3° 


[9] a DS NOSTER QUI 
AD TESTIMONIUM 
SCI IOHANNIS BAPTIS 
TE AC PRAEUII TUI ET 
IAM ORTUS EIUS DI 
EM ECLESIIS CONSE 
CRASTI UT CUM OM 
NES SCOS TUOS EGRE 
DIENTES EX HOC MUN 
DO SOLLEMNI PERCU 
LAT UOTO HUNC SO 
LUM ETIAM INGRE 
DIENTEM IN HUNC 
MUNDUM CELEBRI 
OCCURRAT OFFICIO - 
QUIA SCILICET ET CON 
CEPTUS EIUS ORACU 
LUM EST ET NATIUI 
TAS GAUDIUM ET 
PRAEDICATIO SACRA 
MENTUM ET MORS 
IPSA MARTYRIU QUI 
UNICUM TUUM DNM 
NOSTRUM ET CLAU 


10 


20 


SUS MATERN[IS UIS 
CERIB: IND[ ICAUIT 
ET EDITUS O[STEN 
DIT ET MOR [ITURUS 
N(UN)TIAUIT [INFUN 
DE QS HIS SO[LLEM 
NITATIB: NO[ VAM 
UISITATION[E GRA 
TIAE TUAE U[T NOS 
Quog: 

CARI TIBI IN [SCORT 
TUORU LAUD[E suUSCI 
PIMUS UIA |TUAM 

IN NOSTRIS C[ORDIB: 
PRAEPARE [ 

QUAE TE NU[NC NATI 
UITATE SU[P 

AE TU MEN[TIU DE 
FENDAT SE|MPER 
PURITATE 

ONEM TUI I[ 

SUS OBTEN| EAT 

P XPM DN[M.. 


343 


Formula [9] is to be compared with some of the phraseology of the 
Breviarium Gothicum, Madrid, 1775, p. ccxlix, Migne P. Z. 86, col. 
1134 ‘cujus conceptus miraculum cujus nativitas gaudium approbatur’. 
Cf. col. 1, lines 16-19. But I have not identified this formula. 


. 
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fol. 3” 
IOHAN(NI)S BAP GAUDIORU ET OMNI 
TISTAE |NATIUITATEM UM FIDILIU MENTES 
}tl . . RESPICE DIRIGE IN UIA SALUTIS 
PROP|ITIUS AD AN ET PACES UT QUAE MA 
NUA SOL|LEMNIA PRE NIFESTAUIT TESTIFI 
CURS|ORIS UT SACRI CIO NUNTII IMPLE 
FICIU]M QUOD NATA IO AT PRAESENTIA NUN 
LIS E]IUS MUNERE . TIATI QUOD IPS PRES 
GRAT|ULANTES OFFE V CONTEST 
RIMU]s ET INDUL [12] ERE DIGNU ET 
GENTI JAM NOBIS OP IUSTU EST AEQUU ET 
TINEA]T ET FAUORE P SALUTARE EST NOS TI 
BI GRATIAS AGERE DNE 
[rr] [po HUNC DIE SCE PATER OMNPS 
P|RAECONIS TUI AETERNE DS IN DIE 
HONO|RABILEM NO FESTIUITATIS HODI 
BIS 1]N IOHANNIS 20 ERNE IN QUA BEATUS 
NATIU |ITATE FECIS IOHANNIS EXORTUS 
TI UT] GRATIAE TU EST QUI UOCE MA 
AE OPJERANTE UIR TRIS DNI NONDUM 
TUTE|M PRAECUR EDITUS SENSIT ET AD 


Formula | ro} I have not identified. 

Formula [r1r|. The same material has been used rather clumsily in 
the Missale Gothicum, No. 372, Muratori If col. 621 in the Immolatio 
Missae on which see Bannister’s note. Compare also the Sacramentarium 
Leonianum, Muratori I col. 326. Part of it is also in the Breviarium 
Gothicum, Madrid, 1775, p. ccli, Migne P. Z. 86, col. 1139. Col. 2, 
lines 2-7 occur as a collect in very many liturgical books. See 
references in Bannister. The Missale Gothicum has it as a collect, 
No. 371, Muratori II col. 621, as well as in the Immolatio Missae, 
which has ‘ qui praesentem diem honorabilem nobis in beati Iohannis 
nativitate fecisti ut gratiae tuae operante virtute ille quo inter natos 
mulierum nullus major oriretur. Da populis tuis eruditionem spiri- 
talium gaudiorum et omnium fidelium mentes dirige in viam salutis et 
pacis ut quem manifestavit testificio nuntii impleat praesentia nuntiati’. 

Formula [12] is found in the Leonine Sacramentary, Muratori I 
col. 327, ed. Feltoe, p. 32; in the St. Gall. MS. 348, ed. Dom. C. 
Mohlberg, Miinster, 1918, No. 931 ; in the Angouléme Sacramentary, 
ed. Cagin, No. 1036 ; and in the Bobbio Missal, Muratori II col. 878 ; 
ed. E. A. Lowe, H. Bradshaw Society, 1920, No. 321, where references 
are given. 
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fol. 4° 

[13] BITACULO TUO ET SCiF[ICA 
QUI SCORU MORTIB: BIT| 
CAUSAS LAETITIAE INS| T 
UNIUERSIS TRIBUES RAP| 
INTERCESSU EORU NIo[ 
SPEM CUNCTIS UENI [15] 
AE LARGIARIS P L) 

[14] COLL AD PACE 

QUI ECLESIAM TER[ 
TUAM APOSTOLI 10 

TUI PETRI FIDEM INE| 
ET NOMINE CONSA 
CRASTI QUIQ: BEATU cuLl 
ILLI PAULU AD PRAE coil 
DICANDA GENTIB: GLO FUL[ 
RIAM TUAM SOCIARE RAN[ 
DIGNATUS ES CONCE GRO[ 
DE UT OMNES QUI AD TER( 
EORUM SOLLEMNIA LIs| 
CONUENERUNT SPI 20 NIS| 
TALI REMUNERATIO 
NE DITENTUR IPSO RIAL 
RU ETIA PRAECIB: 
PLEBIS TUAE DONA 


Formula [13] I have not identified. 

Formula [ 14] as far as line 22 ‘ditentur’ is to be found often, e. g. in 
the Gregorian Sacramentary ‘ Ad vigilias in nocte’ Muratori, II, col. ro2 ; 
ed. H. A. Wilson, Henry Bradshaw Society, rg15, p. 87 ; in the Sacra- 
mentary of Bergamo, No. 980 ; and in the Sacramentary of Angouléme 
No. 1077. 

Formula [15] appears to be another collect though we should expect 
a contestatio here. I have not identified it. 


fol. 
Column 1 is nearly all cut away ; two or three letters at the ends of 
the last ten lines are decipherable. Col. 2 begins . . . HAEC SUNT| DUO 


FLUMINA AR...|TA. This is probably from the contestatio for the 
Mass of SS. Peter and Paul, but I have not identified it. 


WILLIAM JAMES ANDERSON. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


MARCAN USAGE: NOTES, CRITICAL AND EXE- 
GETICAL, ON THE SECOND GOSPEL 


(continued). 


X. Usage of Mark: (1) Titles of address to Christ; (2) Diminutives ; 
(3) Zhe verb at the end of the sentence ; (4) iva not of purpose only ; 
(5) absence of déywv (A€yovres) before a statement or question, where 
the main verb seems sufficient to imply it. 


As this series of notes draws to a close, each separate instalment 
becomes, almost inevitably, more miscellaneous in character. As some 
feature of St Mark’s Gospel in relation to the other Synoptists strikes 
me, I proceed to group instances together, and to consider what 
general induction, if any, can be drawn from them. Many of the points 
have emerged in the course of the investigation into the ‘agreements of 
Matthew and Luke against Mark’ on which I have been engaged in 
my Seminar for some years—an investigation now nearly complete. 
To the members of my Seminar (and I may be allowed to single out 
the Rev. R. H. Lightfoot of New College and the Rev. C. H. Dodd of 
Mansfield College) I owe very much, and I must not omit also to 
mention the expert help of Mr J. U. Powell of St John’s College, on 
whose knowledge of the literature concerned with the history and 
developement of the Greek language I draw whenever I am at a loss 
myself, and never draw in vain. 

One characteristic of the present notes I should specially wish to 
emphasize, though I claim no finality for the conclusions which I have 
suggested, and that is the possibility that the Greek of St Mark has 
owed something, through his residence at Rome, to the influence of 
Latin. We all know that he transliterates Latin words more frequently 
than the other evangelists: but I suspect that Latin influence goes 
much farther than that, and I doubt whether writers on New 
Testament Greek have given adequate consideration to this side of 
their subject. I should like some one to treat systematically the Greek 
of Mark and of Hermas—both of them non-literary authors, both of 
them writing Greek in Rome—from this point of view. 


My last instalment (IX:*/7. Z7.S. April 1928, xxix 275-289) was 
prepared under some pressure, during recovery from illness, and needs 
supplementing at two points. 

i. Too late for insertion into my note on dzocrepeiv, pp. 275, 276, 
I consulted the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae under abnego, and the 
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reference there given to Wolfflin’s article in his Archiv fir lateinische 
Lexicographie iv (1887) pp. 574-577. Wé6lfflin did not, I think, fully 
grasp the relation between adnego and dzoorepeiv in early Christian 
writers : but his collection of examples of aénego, as used of the refusal 
to return a sum deposited, is admirably full, and I complete my own 
list, Joc. cit. p. 276, by the following : 

Irenaeus adv. Haer. II xxxii 1 (xlviii 4) ‘non solum non abnegare 
quae sunt aliena, sed etiam si sua auferantur illis [?aliis] non ex- 
postulare ’. 

Tertullian ad Scapulam 4 ‘Praeter haec depositum non abnegamus, 
matrimonium nullius adulteramus, pupillos pie tractamus, indigentibus 
refrigeramus, nulli malum pro malo reddimus’. 

de fuga 12 ad fin. ‘Quid autem Deo debeo, sicut denarium Caesari, 
nisi sanguinem quem pro me filius fudit ipsius? quodsi Deo quidem 
hominem et sanguinem meum debeo, nunc uero in eo sum tempore ut 
quod Deo debeo expostuler. utique fraudem Deo facio, id agens ne 
quod debeo soluam: bene obseruaui praeceptum, Caesari reddens quae 
sunt Caesaris, Deo uero quae sunt Dei abnegans’. 

ii. In dealing with the compounds of zopever@a: (p. 289) I omitted 
ciowopeveoOa: (Mark 8, Matthew 1, Luke 5). Mark i 21 (no parallels) : 
iv 19 (Matthew omits, Luke substitutes zopevouevor, but also changes 
the sense): v 40 (no parallels): vi 56 (Matthew omits ; no parallel in 
Luke): vii 15, 18, 19, of the things that ‘go into’ a man (no parallel 
in Luke; Matt. 1° substitutes ecicepydpevov, 2° retains cioropevopevor, 
3° omits): xi 2 (Matthew omits, Luke retains). Luke certainly does 
not dislike the form, for twice where Mark has cicépyeoOa: (Mark x 23, 
xiv 14) he substitutes cioropeverGa. Matthew on the other hand, it 
seems, avoids very generally any compound of zopeverOa: (though he 
shews no reluctance to use ropeveoOa itself), preferring the compounds 
of épxerOa, especially and rpocépxer Ga. 


(1) Titles used in addressing Christ. 


i. ‘PaBBei (‘PaBBovvei) 
(Mark four times: Matthew once | by Judas|: Luke never). 
I. ix 5 xadov éorw Matthew xvpie, Luke 
2. x 51 ‘PaBPovvei, iva Matthew and Luke xvpre. 
3. xi 21 ‘PaBBei, Be Katypdow Matthew 
changes the form of the sentence: no parallel in Luke. 


4. xiv 45 xarepidnoer airov. Luke omits the address 
of Judas: Matthew, here only, retains the vocative “PafBei. 


. 

a 
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ii. 
. (Mark ten times: Matthew six: Luke twelve). 
5. iv 38 Ardacxare, ob wor Ste ; As in 1 above, 


Matthew has Luke 

6. ix 17 Addoxade, jveyxa vidv pov. Again Matthew sub- 
stitutes xvpee: Luke retains dddoxade, as in 8, 11, 12, 13, in each case 
because it is not a disciple who is speaking. 

7. ix 38 Addoxade, cidapév twa & TO dvopari gov... Luke 
érurrara, for John is the speaker. No parallel in Matthew. 

8. x 17 Adddoxade dyabé, ti romjow. - Both Luke (see on 6) 
and Matthew (as also in 11, 12) retain diddoxaXe, for the reason given 
on 6 above. 

9g. x 20 Aiddoxake, raira ravra . . Omitted by the 
other two, no doubt because the formal address had been used only 
three verses before. 

10. x 35 AtddoxaXe, iva airnowper .. Omitted by 
Matthew: no parallel in Luke. 

11. xii 14 (Pharisees and Herodians) éA@dvres A€yovow 
ddoxare... So both the others : they had no objection to the word 
as used by other Jews than the disciples. 

12. xii 19 (Sadducees) érynpwrwv airiv déyovres . . So 
both the other two, for just the same reason as in the last case. 

13. xii 32 elrev 6 ypappared’s Kadas, diddoxare . . . Retained 
by Luke again on the same principle as before: no parallel in 
Matthew. 

14. xiii t AdddoxaXe, ide roraroi AiG. . . The exclamation came 
from disciples, or a disciple, and so didacxade is avoided by Matthew: 
Luke, quite exceptionally, retains it in effect, for he inserts it two verses 
farther on. 


iii. 
(Mark once, by a non-Jew: Matthew twenty-two times, of which four 
occur in our Lord’s teaching about Himself: Luke eighteen times). 


15. vil 28 Kupse, xai ra xvvapia tris tparélys . And so, 
as we should expect, Matthew: there is no parallel in Luke. This 
unique occurrence of Kvpue in Mark is simply due to the fact that the 
woman was ‘EAAnvis, a heathen, and therefore used not the Jewish 
term ‘ Rabbi’, but the ordinary title of respect ‘Sir’. 

Kvpee is inserted, where Mark has no title of address, at i 40 by both 
Matthew and Luke, at xiv 19 by Matthew, at xiv 29 by Luke. 


1 
1 

I 
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iv. “Iyood 
(Mark three times, but always with a further defining phrase, and twice 
in the mouth of evil spirits: Luke six times: Matthew never). 

16. i 24 Ti Kai coi, Nalapyyé ; So Luke: no parallel 
in Matthew. 

17. V7 Ti coi, rod rod ; So again 
Luke: Matthew omits the personal name. 

18. x 47 Yie Aaveid “Incod, édénodv pe. Again Luke follows Mark, 
though he inverts the personal and the official name: again Matthew 
retains the latter, but again omits ’Ijcod : according to many MSS he has 
Kvpe also. If an explanation is wanted of this isolated usage of the ~ 
address ‘ Jesus’ in Mark, it should perhaps be found in the setting of 
the episode as a whole. It is full of details that give it a place by 
itself in St Mark’s Gospel: [ believe it represents a story given viva 
voce by Bartimaeus to the evangelist, and therefore the phrase may well 
be that actually used by the man himself. 

The deductions from the daéa here accumulated can be very briefly 
expressed. ‘Rabbi’, the Aramaic word, represented in Greek by 
éu8aoxados, would have been in fact the form of address used to our 
Lord by any Jew, whether a disciple or not: and so Mark uses it, 
reserving xvpie for the solitary case where the speaker was not a Jew 
at-all. But while Mark, or rather Peter, thus represents to us the 
language actually used in the days of our Lord’s Ministry, the writers 
of the second generation could not picture our Lord’s own disciples as 
addressing Him in the same way as those Jews did who were not His 
disciples: and therefore Matthew and Luke, while they retain the 
address Rabbi (Teacher) in the mouth of others than disciples—and 
Luke more consistently than Matthew—never allow it with disciples, 
save that Matthew keeps it in the case of Judas, no. 4, and Luke by 
exception in no. 14. Where Matthew and Luke differ, is just in this, 
that Matthew, when he substitutes another word, regularly employs 
xvpee (1, 2, 5, 6); Luke only once changes to xvpue (2), more often 
(1, 5, 7) to émurdra. "Emordta is only Lucan (six times in all): but 
even in Luke xvpee is much more common, and no doubt both Matthew 
and Luke mean by xvpe in this connexion not ‘Sir’ but ‘ Lord’. 


(2) Diminutives in Mart. 
i. 
(twice in Mark: never in Matthew or Luke). 
I. V 23 Ovydtpiv pov érxdrws Both Matthew and Luke 
substitute 6vyarnp. 
2. vii 25 is elxyev TO Ovydtpiov tvedpa axdbaprov. Matthew 
again @vyaryjp: no Lucan parallel. 
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ii. ixOvdcov 
(Mark once, Matthew once). 

3: vill 7 Kat elyov ixOvdua Retained in Matthew: there is 

no Luke. 
ili. Kopdovov 
(Mark five times, Matthew thrice: never in Luke). 

V 41, 42 To xopdovy, ooi A€yw, Eyepe. Kai dvéory Td 
Kopacvov. Matthew omits the first, but retains the second, xopdovov : 
but he also uses xopdovov for the wadiov of Mc. v 39. Luke changes 
the first xopdovov to ‘H rais, and omits the second. 

6. vi 22 6 clrev Kopaciv. The episode is absent 
from Luke, the word from Matthew. 

7, 8. vi 28 Swxev airiv Kopaciv: kai 7d Kopdciov TH 
pnrpi. Matthew retains the word on the first occasion, omits it on 
the second. 

iv. 
(Mark and Matthew twice each: not in Luke). 


8, 9. vii 27, 28 AaBelv rov dprov Téxvwv Kai Tois Kuvapios Badeiv. 
aitG Kvpre, xat 7a iroxdtw Tis Tpawélys . . 
Not in Luke: Matthew has both the episode and the double mention 
of xvvap. Phrynichus (quoted by Wetstein: Rutherford Mew Phry- 
nichus p. 268) says that xvvidvov, not xvvdpiov, is the correct form of the 
diminutive. 

Vv. 
(once in Mark, but nowhere else in the Gospels). 


10. vi 9 GAAa cavdd\ua. Not in either Matthew or 
Luke: Luke omits the item, perhaps because it breaks into the cata- 
logue of things that the Apostles were mo/ to take with them ; Matthew 
more skilfully adapts it to the negative framework of the catalogue by 
substituting de irodjpara—if they were to wear ‘little sandals’, they 
were not to wear boots or shoes. The diminutive cavda\wov is ap- 
parently commoner in Greek than the form odvdadov. 


vi. Yuxiov 
(once each in Mark and Matthew). 
Il. vii 28 wal ra . . . éoOiovew amd Tov Tov Tadiwv. 


And similarly the parallel in Matthew. Both yié and yxiov appear to 
be rare words, but Suidas recognizes both forms: cod. D has yyw in 
both Gospels. 


| 
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Vii. 
(once in Mark, followed by John: not in Matthew or Luke). 

12. xiv 47 ddeiAev aitod rd drdpiov. So NBD1; and in the 
parallel passage John xviii 1o NS BC*LW. The rest have driov, 
following Matthew. Luke has ovs in xxii 50 without variant, in the 
next verse D (with the Old Latins) again gives ots, the other MSS driov. 
Of all examples of diminutives in Mark, this is the most instructive, 
for, in contrast to words like @vydrpiov xopdovv zaidiov, ears of adults 
are more or less similar in size—we cannot suppose that Mark means 
that Malchus’ ear was a particularly small one—and the diminutive 
must be due simply to the writer’s fondness for that type of word. 
Moreover @rdpwv is not only a diminutive, but a diminutive of 
a diminutive. ois is the classical form, and as such is used by Luke: 
ériov is the first stage of change, occurs occasionally in the LXX, and 
was probably in common use in the xow7y (ots drrixds, EAAnviKds is 
quoted from a grammarian by Wetstein on Matt. xxvi 51): drapuov 
is a further stage of change, but is cited mainly from comic verse 
—it was doubtless only colloquial. It is typically Marcan, and John 
has followed Mark. The preservation of ardpv in the Alexandrian 
text (with D in Mark, and W in John) is a striking testimony to their 
faithfulness, for it must have been just the word they would have liked 
to alter. Note that Matthew goes only one stage back in substituting 
atiov, while Luke goes the whole way with ots. 


One word, diminutive in form, is not included in the above list, 
namely zadiov. All three Synoptists use it regularly,’ but again there 
is a significant distinction to be drawn: zais is used, though less 
frequently than za:diov, in both Matthew and Luke, but it is nowhere 


found in Mark, and therefore za:diov takes its place. Thus in the story- 


of Jaeirus’ daughter Mark has (besides @vydrnp, and xopa- 
cvwv) four instances of radiov, Matthew has @vydrnp and xopacwv, Luke 
has @vyérnp and (twice) zais. The child was twelve years old, so that 
Luke made the dividing line between ais and za:diov at an earlier 
point than twelve. Again in the miracle of ix 17-27 the boy healed 
had suffered éx wa:dwOev (v. 21), and therefore cannot have been a mere 
child : moreover he is brought to Christ, not carried (vv. 19, 20)—not to 
say that he is called by his father at the opening of the story (v. 17) 
‘my son’: yet we have in Mark (v. 24) 6 warip tod madiov. We are 
not surprised that both Matthew and Luke call the boy not ra:diov but 
mais. Clearly then there is no justification for translating the word 

1 Mark 12; Matthew 18, but chapter ii accounts for just half the instances ; Luke 


13, and again about half in chapters i and ii. Thus Mark is the one of the three who, 
apart from the Infancy narratives, uses the word most. 
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in Mark ‘little child’, as R. V. in ix 36, 37, x 13, 14, 15: in ix 36, 37 
A. V. rightly has ‘child’ ‘ children’, and in x 13 ‘ young children’ of 
A. V. is less incorrect than R. V.’s ‘little children’. 

In the result Mark’s fondness for diminutive forms is well estab- 
lished ; at least with a&zdpiov and zaidiov, perhaps with other words, he 
uses such forms without any necessarily diminutive sense about them. 
Luke uses none of Mark’s diminutives at all except wadiov, and that, 
as we have just seen, as strictly diminutive in contrast with zais. 
Matthew, as so often, takes an intermediate place. Put in other words, 
Luke upholds a literary tradition stringently, Matthew makes some 
concession to popular usage, Mark reproduces whole-heartedly the 
colloquial talk of everyday life. The fondness for diminutives grows 
with the growth of the language. They are absent from Homer: they 
begin to abound in Aristophanes and the later comedians : in the first 
century after Christ it must have been a conscious literary archaism to 
avoid them. 


The verb at the end of the sentence, after noun or personal pronoun. 
3 pe 
(a) with the verb awrec bax 
(Mark eleven, Matthew ten, Luke ten). 


amrecOa is thus a rather favourite word of Mark’s, and his fondness 
for putting the verb after the pronoun (or noun) is specially noticeable 
in relation to it, so that I have treated it separately. 

I. 1 41 éxreivas xEipa airod Both Matthew and Luke 
éxreivas xeipa a’rod. Perhaps the caution should be given 
that in Mark atrot goes of course with jaro and not with ri xeipa, 
which according to Greek idiom (and Latin usage is similar) would 
mean ‘his hand’ without the addition of any pronoun. 

2. iii 10 aire iva doo pactryas. 
No parallel in Matthew: but Luke again changes the order zas 6 éyAos 
avrod. 

[v 27 Tod ipariov adbrod. So by exception (though the ad- 
dition of rod ivariov makes the exception less marked), and so naturally 
the other two Synoptists here retain the same order of words. | 

3. V 28 dopa Kay Tov ipatiwv airod. So the critical editions, 
and so Matthew (Luke drops the verse): but Marcan usage makes it 
more than probable that the Alexandrian reading—it is only found in 
& B C LA ©— is an assimilation to the previous verse or to Matthew, 


1 Luke, however, here (xviii 15) has Bpépn, interpreting Mark’s madia—rightly or 
wrongly—in this sense. He also uses Bpéos four times in chapters i and ii, of the 
babe in the womb or newly born: his terms for age are more clearly articulated 
(as we should expect) than those of the other evangelists. 
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and that we ought to follow the rest of our authorities, including D and 
the Latins (it is true that Latins may be just following the idiom of 
their language), and invert the order kav rav ipariwy airod 

4. V 30 Tis pov plato Trav Luke substitutes Tis 6 ddapevos 
pov; Matthew drops the verse. 

5. V 31 xai A€yas Tis pov HYaro; Matthew again gives no parallel: 
Luke, changing the interrogation to a statement, alters the order to 
pov tis. 

6. vi 56 iva Kav tod Kxpacrédov tov ivatiov airod No 
Luke: but Matthew makes the expected change tva povov dywvrat tod 
Tov ipariov 

7. Vi 565 Kai doo HWavto avrov But I suspect that 
with the Old Latins and Matthew (there is no Luke) we ought to omit 
airod. If Matthew had found airoi in that position in his text of Mark, 
why in the world should he have omitted it ? 

[vii 33 THs yAoooys Compare.v 27 above: 
no parallel in either Matthew or Luke. | 

8. viii 22 wapaxadovow airov iva avrod Again no parallels. 

Q. X 13 aitd radia iva ayyrat. So W-H with 
SBCLA@124 and Luke: Matthew iva ras airois. 
But Tischendorf in Mark has dyyrat airy with the mass of authorities, 
including D W Old Latins and Origen. Decision is difficult: yet can we 
suppose that Luke found before him in Mark ayyra: airay, and altered 
it to abrav ? 


(b) Other instances in Mark of the verb placed last, after its object, or the 
noun after the pronoun depending on it. 

10. i 44 ceavrov deifov So Matthew: but Luke 

Il. ii 5, 9 adievrai cov ai dpapriat, with Matthew: Luke ddéwvrai cor 
ai dpapriat cov. 

12. iii 11 drav avrov No parallels. 

13. iv 30 év tive abrnv wapaBoAy Oaper ; No parallel in Matthew : 
Luke rin épouow airyy ; 

14. iv 41 5 dvepos  OddAacca traxove. So in effect 
Matt. : Luke again inverts verb and personal pronoun, izaxovovew airé. 

15. V 4 ovdeis toxvev airov No parallels. 

16. v 10 iva py attra drooteiAn... No parallel in Matthew : 
Luke iva px airois .. . 

1]. Or airiy éydpynoe. No parallel. 

18. vi 20 Hd€ws abrod jxovev. Matthew in effect retains the con- 


struction while he alters the sense, airov clyov. No 
Luke. 
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Ig. vii 18 ob dvvara: Kowa. No parallel. 
20. ix 18a Grov éav airov KxaradaBy. Matthew omits: Luke, 


though with a change to the direct construction, rvedpa AapBave 
avrov. 

21. ix 184 iva aird éxBddwow. Omitted by Matthew: Luke again 
transposes, iva aird. 

22. ix 19 éws ore mpds in effect Matthew: Luke 
éws more Ecopat ; 

23. ix 32 éboBoivro airiv érepwrica. Matthew has another phrase: 
Luke transposes époBoivro épwricat airov. 

24. ix 37 os dy radiwy Here both the other 
Synoptists transpose, ds év wasdiov (Luke rotro 7d 
tra.diov). 

25. x 2 «i &eorw dvdpi yuvaixa No Luke: but Matthew 
yuvaika abrod. 

26. x 32 jpgaro airois deyew. Matthew and Luke both omit 
npfaro, but both put the personal pronoun last, airois, 
airovs. 

27. xi 28 tis cou .. .; Both Matthew 
and Luke transfer rv éfovaiay ravrny to the end, after the verb. 

28. xii 12@ é{yrov So Matthew: Luke 
émBadeiv én’ ras xeipas. 

29. xii 124 abrovs tiv mapaBoAny clrev. Matthew omits 
the noun, Luke transposes it tavrnv. 

30. xii 13 dypeiowow doyw. So Matthew: but Luke iva 
érAdBwvrat Adyov. 

gt (cf. 23). xii 34 ovddeis érdApa airov érepwrfcat. Matthew 
érepwrioa abrov obxért, Luke éxepwrav airov ovdér. 

32. xiV I adrov . . . droxreivwow. So in substance Matthew, 
but with rév for airov: Luke rd ras dvéAwow airov. 

33. xiv 10 mpodot airois. ‘Both the others 
invert dative and accusative: Luke rapado airév, Matthew 
tpiv rapadwoow airov. 

34. XIV II edxarpws mapadoi. So Matthew wa atrov 
mapad@: but Luke tod rapadoivar airév. 

35. xiv 12 dre 7d wdoya vov. No parallel in Matthew: but Luke 

36. xiv 14 drov rd mdcya ... dayw. Luke by exception agrees: it 
is here Matthew who inverts, 7d 

37. xiv 30 tpis pe arapyycy. Both the other Synoptists invert : 
Matthew ‘pis pe, Luke tpis py cid€évac pe. 

38. xiv 42 5 wapadidovs pe Hyyixev. No parallel in Luke: Matthew 
iyyxev 5 wapadidovs pe. Strictly speaking this instance does not come 
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under the heading of verb and object, as jyyxer is intransitive ; but the 
change of order in Matthew seems significant. 

39. xiv 47 ddeiAe airod 1rd drapwoyv. So Matthew: but Luke 
Td ods airod 7d Possibly Mark meant airod to depend 
upon ddeirev, and if so his phrase would stand: but certainly Luke 
interpreted him in the other sense. 

40. xiv 63 ri xpecav papripwy ; with Matthew. Even here, 
where change seems less necessary, Luke alters to ri éru éxouev pap- 
Tupias xpeiav ; 

41. xiv 65 of trnpérat fparicpacw avrov éBadov. No parallels. 

42. xiv 72 ddéxrwp and so Matthew: but Luke 

43. xV 31 GAAous éavrov ov divatra So Matthew, 
and the emphasis on dAdAovs . . . €avrév seems to justify the order: but 
again Luke’s instinct is for change, dAAovs éavrov. 

44. xvl 7 exe? airov dWeoOe. Here, though Matthew follows Mark 
the order seems indefensible in Greek: but unfortunately there is no 
Lucan parallel. 


It is not suggested that these instances are typical of Mark in the 
sense that this order of words is his normal usage: but they are not in- 
considerable in number, and Luke’s alteration of them in almost every 
case, whether instinctive or intentional, is certainly no mere accident— 
not even though the actual converse happens on occasion, as for 
instance (if our texts are correct) Mark xi 17 weroujxare airov or7jAawov 
Anorav, where the others give airév AnoTav. 
In thirteen of our forty-four cases there is no Lucan parallel: of the 
remaining thirty-one, Luke makes the change to the normal Greek 
order of words in no less than twenty-nine, the exceptions being only 
9, 36. Matthew, as so often, stands in between Mark and Luke, 
altering the Marcan order about as frequently as he leaves it un- 
changed ; that is to say, out of twenty-eight cases where his text is 
parallel, he follows Mark in fourteen and diverges in thirteen (7 being 
a doubtful reading in Mark). 

Whence did Mark derive his occasional use of an order of words so 
fundamentally alien to the Greek language? Greek puts the emphatic 
words in the forefront of the sentence, and the verb therefore cannot 
be left to the last. Latin, on the other hand, habitually closes the 
sentence with the verb. The conclusion seems irresistible that—just 
as Jerome in the Vulgate introduces a Graecizing order, putting words 
like eus, for instance, at the end of the sentence—Mark introduces in 
the Greek of his Gospel a Latinizing order. The influence which 
Mark’s years of residence in Rome exercised over the developement of 

Aaz 
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his literary Greek style (if one may use such a phrase about his Gospel 
at all) was doubtless not inconsiderable. The Greek he had picked up 
in his boyhood at Jerusalem was, we may assume, wholly non-literary 
and colloquial. That it came in a Latin-speaking city to such maturity 
as it attained, is suggested forcibly by the feature of it which we have 
now been examining. 


(4) va (Mark 14 columns, Matthew barely 1, Luke 1 ; John nearly 3). 
But in the following list iva is only included when not used with its 
proper sense of purpose. 

I. ili 9 Kai elev trois pabyrtais aitod va 
No parallels. 

2. v 18 iva per’ aitod 7. Luke éd€ero. . . 
elvac civ aire. No parallel in Matthew. 

3- V 23 Kal wapaxadd airov ... iva Tas xEipas 
airy—so I think Mark means to construct the iva (cf. 10). Matthew 
turns the sentence into oratio recta, éribes... Luke omits. 

4. V 43 Kal aitois ToAAG iva pydeis yvoi Nothing 
parallel in Matthew: Luke again has infinitive zapyyyeXev airois pndevi 
70 yeyovos. 

5. vi 8 xai airois va alpwow «is dddv. Both the 
others substitute the oratio recta, xrnonobe, aipere. 


6. vi 12 Kai éeAOdvres exnpvéay iva peravoacw. Luke omits the 
phrase : Matthew has no parallel. 
J. Vi25 iva Sas por Matthew omits 


Gédw iva and writes dds por wivaxt. Luke has no parallel for the 
six cases 7-12. 

8. vi 56 xai mapexddow airov iva Kay tod Tov ipatiov adrod 
diwvrat. Here for the first time Matthew follows Mark. 

Q. Vii 26 jpwra abrov iva . Matthew again 
substitutes the oratio recta. 

10. vii 32 airov iva xeipa. Matthew 
omits the whole clause. 

II. vii 36 xai aitois iva pydevi A€ywou. No parallel. 

12. Viii 22 xal wapaxadovow avrov iva ayyra. No parallel. 

13. Vili 30 Kai éweripnoew airois va pydevri A€ywow epi aidrod. 
Matthew for the second time agrees, trois pabyrais iva pydevi 
cirwow ... Luke, as in 2 and 4, substitutes the infinitive, rapyy- 
yerrey pydevi A€ye rovro. 

14. ix 9 airois iva pydevi & cldov Matthew 
changes to a command in the oratio recta, pydevi ctrnte To Spapa, Luke 
to a statement of fact, otdevi . . . ovdtv dy éwpaxay. 
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15. ix 12 was yéyparrae émi vidy rod iva 
No parallel. 

16. ix 18 xai rots pabyrais cov iva éxBddwow. Matthew 
omits the iva clause, Luke (with éej6n for fra) here retains it. 


17. ix 30 Kal voi. Both the others omit the 
phrase. 

18. x 35 Oédopev iva 6 ay oe Matthew 
omits the clause, Luke the whole episode, including 19. 

19. x 37 va els cov ... xabiowper. And so 


Matthew, iva xabicwow ... 

20. x 48 Kai éreripwv iva So both Matthew 
and Luke, as in the next case. 

21. x 51 6 rupXbs clrev aire ‘PaBBovvi, iva dvaBreyw. _I believe 
that the construction with iva depends (cf. no. 3) on the verb of the 
preceding verse 6édw zoujoys. Both Matthew and Luke follow Mark 
closely here, and presumably constructed iva in the same way after 

22. xi 16 Kai ovk Wa Tis oKxedos Tod ipod. No 
parallels. 

23. xi 28 tis cou TH Wva Taira ros; The 
iva Clause is strictly superfluous after ravryvy, and both Matthew and 
Luke seize on so good an excuse for omitting it. 

24. xii 19 éypawev or av... va AGBy.. It would 
appear that iva, which is not part of the O. T. quotation, must depend 
on éypayev. Matthew re-writes the quotation: Luke follows Mark, 
possibly Supposing that iva AadBy was from the LXX. 

25. xiil 34 Kal Ovpwp@ évereiAaro iva ypyyopy- No parallels. 

26. xiv 12 iva hayys To Luke omits 
the iva clause, Matthew substitutes the infinitive dayeiv. 

27. xiv 35 mpoonvxero iva ci dvvardv rapéAOy ax’ airod dpa. 
Where Mark as here, and occasionally elsewhere, makes a statement in 
oratio obliqua and follows it by the same thing in oratio recta, Matthew 
and Luke do not repeat both of the two but prefer that in oratio recta ; 
Matthew, however, has clearly taken «i dvvardév éorw from 
Mark’s iva wapéAOy, so that in his case at least the iva clause is turned 
into a direct prayer. 

28. xv 11 of dé Tov dxAov iva tov BapaBBav 
airois. So in substance Matthew, with éreav for dvérewayr : 
Luke has the oratio recta, avéxpayov A€yovres tovrov 
dréAvoov BapaBBav. 

29. xv 15 tov ‘I. dpayeAAwoas iva So 
Matthew: Luke zapédwxev OeAjpari airov. 

0. xv 20 xal éfayovow airov iva cravpocwow. Both go and 29 
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could be rendered ‘in order that’, but in both cases the meaning is 
just ‘to be crucified’ ‘to crucify’, and Matthew rightly interprets with 
eis 76 oravpooa. ‘There is no parallel in Luke. 

ZI. xv 21 xal dyyapevovow .. . Sipwva .. . va apy Tov oravpov airod. 
As in 29 Matthew follows Mark: Luke substitutes an infinitive, 


Some of these instances of iva, and perhaps especially the last three, 
are not so clearly non-purposive as the rest, and it is hardly surprising 
that Matthew here and there (8, 13, 19, 20, 21, 28, 29, 31) accepts the 
construction, as even Luke, though more rarely, does sometimes (16, 
20, 21, 24). But the general instinct of both is to make a change, 
Matthew twelve times out of twenty, Luke thirteen times out of 
seventeen. Sometimes they merely omit: in other cases they sub- 
stitute the oratio recta (so especially Matthew, five times: Luke twice) 
or an infinitive (so especially Luke, four times: Matthew once or 
twice). 

But what then is the explanation of Mark’s fondness for iva after 
verbs like wapaxadeiv wapayyéANew 
and others? I cannot help thinking that we have here another illustra- 
tion of the influence of the Latin of Rome on Mark’s Greek : for in 
Latin we have vogo ut, oro ut, impero ut, moneo (admoneo) ut, suadeo 
ut, and so on. 

No doubt iva in the Kotwy generally was coming into much more 
general use than it had enjoyed in Attic Greek: any grammar of New 
Testament Greek will illustrate the point that iva is no longer confined 
to the sense of purpose, and references need not be accumulated here. 
But writers on New Testament Greek are (naturally) inclined to exag- 
gerate the extent to which it is a single self-contained whole: if these 
‘notes on Marcan usage’ have done nothing else, they have, I hope, 
established the result that the Greek of one of the three Synoptic 
writers does shew broad, almost fundamental, differences from the 
Greek of the other two. And the more we emphasize the enlarged use 
of iva throughout the range of the Kowy, the more pressing, as it seems 
to me, is the need for accounting for the contrast in this respect 
between Mark and Luke. If Mark’s extended use of iva is not to be 
explained as a vulgarism, some other way of explaining it must be 
sought. 

Now there are two or three directions in which recent investigations 
cited in Moulton’s Prolegomena to the Grammar of N. T. Greek (1906) 
offer instructive parallels. Thumb (Moulton, p. 205) concludes that 
there were two rival tendencies, with a geographical dividing line 
between them, in this matter, Asiatic Greek leaning to a larger use of 
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the infinitive, Western and European Greek to the universalizing of iva 
(it will be noted that Luke, as pointed out above, sometimes replaces 
the iva of Mark by an infinitive), the European use having in modern 
Greek ousted the other alternative. To a similar result are we led by 
Kalker’s emphasis (Moulton, p. 206) on the frequency of iva in Polybius 
—for Polybius spent a large proportion of the years of his adult life in 
Italy. Add to this that Mark has been shewn, half a dozen pages 
back, to adopt, often enough to call for explanation, an order of words 
in his Greek which is not a Greek order but a Latin: and I submit 
that the thesis needs consideration that his exaggerated use of iva 
should be traced back to the same source, his years of residence in 
Rome." 

These scholars who, like Moulton himself (p. 20) and Rademacher 
(Neutestamentliche Grammatik p. 11), restrain within very narrow limits 
the influence of Latin on Hellenistic and New Testament Greek have 
perhaps not sufficiently investigated the possibility of this influence 
being specially great in individual writers such as St Mark: and it is 
only with regard to St Mark in contrast to the other two Synoptists 
that I plead for a reconsideration of the case. 


(5) Absence of déywv (réyovres) after verbs introducing a statement or 
a question, where Matthew and Luke add or substitute it. 


i, dyavaxteiv 
I. xiv 4 twes dyavaxtoivtes Eavtovs Eis ri  drdAaa adry 
Matthew jyavdxryoay Eis ti... No Luke. 


ii. 

2. viii 4 dwexpiOnoav aire oi pabyrai Sri rovrous duvycerad 
Matthew A€yovow of pabyrai jyiv... No 
Luke. 

3. ix 17 drexpiOy els Tod dyAov Avddoxare, Tov vidv pov. 
Matthew . . . A€ywv, Luke éBonoer 

4. xii 29 dsexpiOy ore éoriv... Matthew 6 
atta... Luke 6 elrev airév... 

ili. Boav 

5. xv 34 6 “Inoois peydAy . . Matthew 
dveBénow "I. peyddy ... No parallel in Luke: but 
cf. no. 3. 


1 Moulton (p. 21 and p. 21 n. 3) admits that some writers are more disposed than 
he is himself to allow some place to Latin influence, e.g. Blass Grammatik des 
NTlichen Griechisch p. 4; and on more general lines W. Schulze Graeca Latina, 
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iv. iler Oar 
6. ii 6 ev xapdias aitav Ti otros otrw Aare; 
Luke jpfavro diadoyiLer Oar Aéyovres Tis... Matthew clrov éavrois 
Oiros... 
7. viii 16 dueAoyiLovro GAAHAovs Sti dprous ov« Exovew. Matthew 
dueAoyiLovro év éavrois A€yovres Stu “Aprovs éAdBowev. No Luke. 


v. Oar 


8. ix 9 dueoreiAaro airois iva pydén & eldov Matthew 
évereiAaro abrois 6 "1. A€ywv’ Mydevi 7d Spaya. No Luke. 


Vi. érepwraw (épwraw) 

9. V9 airov Ti dvopa co; Luke érepwrncey airov 6 
A€ywv Ti cor éorw; Nothing parallel in Matthew. 

10. vii 26 jpwra airov iva éxBadry ris Ovyatpds airs. 
Matthew zpocexive: A€yovra Kipie, po. No Luke. 

Il. vili 5 jpwra avrovs Idcous exere dprovs ; Matthew substitutes 
Aéyet for jpwra. There is no Luke. 

12. viii 29 érypwra abrovs “Ypeis tiva pe AEyere ; Matthew 
and Luke substitute for érnpwra. 

13. ix 28 xar’ éxnpwtwv “Ori exBadeiv 
avro ; Once more Matthew xaz' idSiav elrov’ Ava ri qyeis... No 
parallel to this verse in Luke. 

14. X 2 airov Ei éeotw dvdpi yuvaixa ; reipalovres 
avrov. Matthew zpoo7AGov aire . . . wepalovres abrov Kai A€éyovres Ei 
€Leorw... Again no Luke. 

15. X 17 mpocdpapiv els yovurernoas abrov éxypwra airdév Acda- 
oxare... Luke adds tis aitov dpywv A€ywv Aida- 
oxade .. .), Matthew as elsewhere substitutes (cls 
elrev . . .). 

16. xii 28 airdv Tota éoriv Matthew 
for once repeats Mark’s phrase; Luke, in a more or less parallel 
passage, substitutes dvéory .. . A€ywv. 

17. xiii 3 érypwra abrov Kar’ idiay Tlérpos “ldxwBos . . . 
wore. . . Both Matthew and Luke add Aéyovres : Luke keeps érnpurycar, 
for which Matthew has his favourite phrase zpoo7jAOov aire. 

18. xv 2 éxypwrncey aitrov 6 IleAGros Si 6 rev 'L; 
Both the others retain the verb (Luke jpurycer), but both add A¢yuw. 

[vii. 

19. 1 25 éreripnoev So Tischen- 
dorf with N*A*, but the rest agree with Luke émeriuyoer aire 6 ’I. 
A€ywv . . ., and that may probably be right: though the caution must 
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be given that the Old Latins frequently add dicens where Mark’s text is 
without it (so & in ix 29, x 17, xii 28, xv 2: not in x 2, xiii 3), pre- 
sumably following the idiom of their language.] 
Vili. KaTraxpiveww 
20. xiv 64 oi 5¢ ravres airov Evoxov Gavarov. Mat- 


thew turns it with A¢yew into the oratio recta oi 
"Evoxos Gavarov éoriv. No parallel in Luke. 


[ix. xnpiooew 
21.114, 15 7d cdayyéduov [Tis Bacircias] tod Oeod, Ste 
TlerAjpwrat 6 Kaipds... So again Tischeridorf with Origen, 


against the rest, who add A¢ywv or A€ywv before Matthew 
Aéyew. Once more, as with the want of 
clear Marcan parallels weights the balance against the reading of &. ] 


x. kpafw (with A€yew, however, 5/8) 

22. xi g éxpafov ‘Nearva. Matthew and Luke both add Aéyorres, 
and Luke substitutes aiveiy rov Gedv for 

23, 24. xv 13, 14 éxpagav’ Sravpwoov airdv . . . expagay 
Sravpwrov avrov. Here Matthew has A€youow ravres . . . 
éxpagov Aéyovres ; Luke has Aéyovres on the first occasion, and 
phrases the second differently. 


xi. Aadeiv 
25. xiv 31 6 pe cvvarobaveiv co... 


Matthew aird 6 Ilérpos Kay déy pe . . ., and so Luke, though he 
has only a rougher parallel, 6 5 «rev airé. 


Perhaps no very striking results emerge. Nearly half the instances 
cited are in connexion with a single verb érepwraw (épwrdw), and here 
we may safely say that Mark uses it without A¢yw, the other two tend 
either to add A€yw (so Luke 4/6) or to substitute it (so Matt. 7/9). As 
to the remaining ten verbs, it is not meant to be suggested that Mark’s 
normal usage is to employ them without A¢yw: but even if the instances 
are exceptional, they are at the same time numerous enough to justify the 
impression that he can on occasion use any verb which implies ‘ saying’ 
without adding the actual phrase ‘saying’, while with Matthew and 
Luke the rule is almost absolute the other way. And just as with 
Mark’s éxepwrdw, so with the other verbs, Matthew prefers the substitu- 
tion of Aéyw, Luke the addition. Mark’s omission of Aé€yw is no 
Latinism, but is probably just colloquial rather than literary language. 
But it accounts for some half-dozen of these agreements between 
Matthew and Luke against Mark which have disturbed the judgement 


of so many critics. C. H. Turner. 
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NOUVEAUX SERMONS DE SAINT PIERRE 
CHRYSOLOGUE. 


La transmission des sermons de Pierre Chrysologue est assez extra- 
ordinaire. Les originaux auraient péri dans l’incendie de Ravenne 
en 524. Un autre incendie du palais épiscopal en 700 aurait de 
nouveau détruit le recueil des sermons. Mais bientét aprés, vers 715, 
Pévéque Félix réunit les 176 sermons qu’il put retrouver et les publia 
en y ajoutant une préface. Cette collection se trouve dans un bon 
nombre de manuscrits et a été souvent imprimée. Les éditions les plus 
notables sont l’édition princeps de Bologne en 1534, celle de Dominicus 
Mita a Bologne en 1643, celle de Martin del Castillo 4 Lyon en 1676, 
enfin celle de Sébastien Pauli & Venise en 1750, reproduite dans 
Migne P. Z. lii. Toutes reproduisent la préface de Félix et les 176 
sermons, toujours dans le méme ordre ; c’est ce qu’on appelle la collec- 
tion Félicienne. Sébastien Pauli se hasarda a ajouter 4 cette collection 
un supplément, avec numérotation spéciale, de 7 sermons ‘qui huc 
usque alieno nomine circumferebantur’. Par une incroyable distrac- 
tion il ne s’est pas apercu que 5 sermons de ce supplément figurent 
déja dans le recueil de Félix (nos. 67, 68, 70, 71, 72). Liverani publia 
encore g sermons qu'il attribua au Chrysologue, mais cette opinion n’a 
trouvé que peu d’écho. , 

Les critiques se sont beaucoup occupés du saint évéque de Ravenne 
et on peut résumer ainsi leur jugement sur l’authenticité des sermons : 
(1) parmi les 176 sermons il y en a quatre ou cinq qui sont faux, 
(z) en dehors des 176 il n’y a aucun sermon sirement authentique, 
(3) toute la tradition manuscrite remonte a l’évéque Félix. 

Il n’est pas difficile de démontrer que lex deux derniéres affirmations 
patronnées par Looshorn, G. Béhmer et G. Kriiger,’ sont fausses. Le 
manuscrit Vatic. 5758 de Bobbio, en belle écriture onciale, ne peut pas 
étre postérieur 4 la premiére moitié du vue siécle, car il vient de arca 
bobolenit comme il est dit f 1: il était donc dans le coffre ot Bobolenus 
(vers 640) enfermait ses livres, il n’est pas dit que Bobolenus I’ait écrit 
ou fait écrire. I] contient deux séries de sermons nettement distinctes, 
ayant chacune sa table spéciale. Voici les titres et les incipit de la 
premitre série avec Vindication des éditions on pourra lire le texte. 
Le premier numéro étant dépourvu de titre, je prends celui de la table. 
La numeérotation est de seconde main dans le corps du volume et dans 

1 Looshorn Zeitschr. f. Kath. Theol. 3 (1879) 238; G. Bohmer Petrus Chrysologus 
als Prediger (Predigt-Studien 1), Paderborn 1920; Schanz-Kriiger Gesch. d. rim. 


Litteratur iv 2 (Handb, d. Altertumswiss. ) 1924. Jen’ai pas vu Peters Petrus 
Chrvsol. als Homilet, Cologne 1a19. 
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ces mots fiert simul tractatus xx (il faut lire xxi). Mai dans sa JVovae 
Patrum bibliothecae Tomus Primus (1852) a édité 9 sermons inédits de 
cette série et un sermon déja connu. On trouve 9 sermons qui figurent 
dans le recueil Félicien, un sermon authentique de saint Augustin et 
deux rejetés par les Mauristes dans l’Afpendix. Une partie du 
sermon iii est restée inédite jusqu’aujourd’hui et est publié¢e ci-dessous. 
Les 18 premiers sermons sont, comme nous verrons, du méme auteur, 
de saint Pierre Chrysologue ; les trois qui suivent sont une addition de 
nature et d’origine différente : ils sont seuls 4 avoir chacun une indica- 
tion d’auteur'; ils sont seuls 4 expliquer le psautier; ils different 
absolument des précédents pour le style et le vocabulaire. 


I. DE ADAM ET EUA ET SANCTA MARIA. Cum deus opifex 


Mai 
II. DE NATALE DOMINI, Debetur quidem uobis ff. kk, natalicius 
sermo Chrysol. 143. 


III. ALIUS SERMO DE NATALE DOMINI. U+ hodie a me possit ff. k. 
maiestas Aug. app. 124+ partie inédite. 
IIII. DE Quop FuUGIT IN AEGYPTUM. Hodierna lectio ff. mouit 
corda Chrysol. r5r. 
V. TRACTATUS DE OCCISIONE INFANTIUM AB HERODE. Zeus 
quo tendat Chrysol. 152 = Mai rog. 
VI. SERMO DE EPIFANIA. Jntellegere possumus ff. k. quantam 
Aug. app. 135 n. 1-4. 
VII. SERMO DE NATALE SANCTI IOHANNIS BAPTISTAE. Aurum de 
terra legere Aug. app. 199. Chrysol. 91—cantilena. 
Migne 458 B. 
VIII. SERMO CONTRA FARISEOS. Contra fariseos loqui nos hodie 
Mai 2 = Liverani 7. 
VIIII. DE aRBORE Fici. Sicut peritus magister Chrysol. 106. 
SERMO DE IEIUNIO. Quoniam teiunii uernum et tempus bel- 
lorum Chrysol. 
XI. SERMO DE DIUITE ET LAZARO. Von tam facile Mai 3. 
XII. SERMO DE MULIERE CANANEA. Domini et saluatoris nostri 


Mai 4. 

XIII. SERMO DE IRACUNDIA FRATRUM. Audistis hodie qualiter 
Mai 5. 

XIIII. SERMO DE INIMICIS DILIGENDIS. Conpello caelum uoco terram 
Mai 6. 


1 En haut de la table, ou plutot des deux tables qui se suivent, i] est dit Sermones 
s. Augustini, mais dans le corps du manuscrit les 18 premiers sermons sont tous 
anonymes. 


la table, celle-ci réunit aussi en un seul les sermons ii-iiii et finit par 
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XV. SERMO UBI ROGATUS EST IESUS AD PRANDIUM. Omnia quae 
a christo Chrysol. 95. 
XVI. SERMO DE MULIERE ADULTERA. Agnouistis ff. si tamen 


Mai 8. 

XVII. SERMO DE RESURRECTIONE DOMINI. Quantum a uobis ego 
Chrysol. 75. 

XVIII. SERMO DE NATALE DOMINI. Quantum secretum cubiculi 
Chrysol. 141. 


XVIIII. SANCTI AUGUSTINI SERMO DE PSALMO XxxviI. Ante paululum 
cantauimus Mai 9. 
XX. EIvUsDEM DE PSALMO Bene scitis ff. quoniam Mai ro 
XXI. ErusDEM DE PSALMO XLVIIIl. Quantum nobis ualeat Aug. 
Enarr. in ps. 49. 


Voici la finale inédite du sermon III. 

Exsurgens ergo toseph accepit puerum et matrem eius.* nisi euigilauerit 
fides, accipere’ dominum non potest. audi iterum apostulum di- 
centem : exurge gui dormis et inluminabit* te christus.» in ioseph, fratres, 
qui per aegyptum circumfert dominum, typum apostolicae praedica- 
tionis fuisse non dubito,* sicut in sancta maria sancte ecclesiae figuram 
fuisse manifestum est, quae disponsata quidem fuerat ioseph, sed 
sponsa inuenta est spiritui sancto. denique spiritus generat, fides 
concipit,* uirginitas parit, integritas perseuerat, nullam pudor potest 
sentire iacturam ubi uirtus est conscia, non uoluptas, dicente apostulo : 
disponsaui uos uni uiro uirginem castam exhibere christo< 

Erat ergo ioseph in aegypto usgue ad obitum herodis,’ permanet 
ergo et apostolica praedicatio in hoc mundo ne princeps mundi fide- 
libus sit sepultus et possint dicere: mobis mundus mortuus est et nos 
mundo, et iterum : non iam nos uiuimus, sed uiutt in nos christus.‘ 

Unde nos qui uocati sumus ex gentibus et ex uariis nationibus con- 
gregati, honorificemus deum non uerbis tantum, sed operibus bonis, 
mundantes corda nostra a sordibus et malis cogitationibus et corpora 
nostra ab horridis et cenosis criminibus, ut fiant membra nostra habita- 
culum spiritus sancti et anima nostra semper sustinere® possit dominum 
et widere mereamur dies bonos® et cum omnibus sanctis aeternum 
regnum et uitam perpetuam consequamur [in natiuitatem domini nostri 
iesu christi qui regnat in saecula saeculorum amen].° 


* Matt. ii14. Eph. v 14. © 2 Cor. xi 2. 4 Matt. ii15. Cf. Gal. 
vir4. ‘Galii2o. Ps. xxxiii 13. 


1 accepere zm, 2 inluminauit zm. 3 diuito zm. * concepit zm. 
5 sustenire zm. 6 in natiuitatem . . . amen add. scriptura cursiva. 
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Les 9 sermons du Vaticanus qui figurent dans les éditions sont bien 
de Yévéque de Ravenne; tous les critiques sont d’accord 1a-dessus. 
Pour montrer que les autres sont du méme auteur, nous ne dresserons 
pas de listes d’expressions communes que !’on pourrait suspecter, nous 
n’utiliserons pas des critéres choisis pour les besoins de la cause. Deux 
critiques récents ont étudié les particularités de style et de vocabu- 
laire qui caractérisent les sermons du Chrysologue, G. Béhmer au 
cours de son livre et surtout au dernier chapitre; puis, d’une 
fagon plus méthodique et plus philologique, J. H. Baxter dans un 
article important du 7. 7. S., 22, pp. 250-258. Lanzoni dans une 
série d’articles parus dans la Rivista di scienze storiche 1909-1910 
a relevé aussi des particularités de ce genre, mais dans le but de 
prouver que certains sermons, considérés comme douteux, étaient 
authentiques. Les remarques de Lanzoni, que je ne discute pas, n’ont 
donc pas la stricte objectivité qui distingue celles de Baxter. C’est 
& ces dernitres que nous nous bornons. Mais puisque le professeur de 
St Andrews semble inviter ses lecteurs 4 le critiquer, j’ajouterai trois 
observations. 1. Quand il dit que certaines particularités ne se trouvent 
que dans les sermons les plus anciens, je voudrais savoir 4 quoi il 
reconnait leur 4ge. En suggérant ensuite que les sermons les plus 
anciens sont ceux oi ces particularités dominent, je crains qu'il n’ait 
fait un circulus vitiosus. Que dans la collection Félicienne les sermons 
se suivent selon l’ordre chronologique, cela n’est ni démontré, ni pro- 
bable. Lanzoni, qui connait bien Vhistoire de Ravenne, a essayé de 
dater quelques sermons d’aprés les allusions historiques qu’ils contien- 
nent. Cette méthode semble la seule bonne. 2. Je doute que les 
listes de Baxter soient suffisamment completes. On trouvera dans le 
recueil de Félix des sermons dont l’authenticitié n’a jamais été con- 
testée et qui ne contiennent aucune des particularités de la liste. On 
trouvera sans doute aussi quelques particularités du Chrysologue dans 
des sermons qui ne sont pas de lui. 3. Par conséquent, la critique 
interne seule ne suffit pas toujours. Pour les sermons qui ne contien- 
nent rien de propre au Chrysologue, rien aussi qui soit contraire 4 son 
style, il faudra tenir compte du contexte: s’ils figurent dans un recueil 
ancien du Chrysologue, on devra les considérer comme authentiques. 
C’est ainsi que Lanzoni et Béhmer, aprés avoir approuvé le jugement 
de Liverani au sujet de son 7 sermon: prae cunctis Chrysologum sapit 
iste sermo, hésitent cependant 4 le proclamer authentique, parce qu’ils 
ignorent dans quelle collection il se trouve. Ce sermon se trouvant 
dans le Vaticanus 5758 ; je ne crois pas que quelqu’un puisse encore 
hésiter. 

Baxter a créé un instrument de travail, qui n’est pas parfait, mais qui 
est tres bon. Appliquons-le. 
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. gén. ou adj. + verbe + e¢+ verbe synonyme + subst. 


hodiernae lectionis pandit et reuelat auctoritas, 8, r. 
totis currebat et serpebat in membris 8, r. 


. adj. + verbe + prép. + subst. 


caelestem mutatur in panem quem uescendo aeternam perven 
mus ad uitam (sic cum Vatic.) 3, 3. 


. subst. + verbe + ef (ou nec) + subst. 


nec uomere fuerat sauciata nec imbre 1, 3. 
sudorem attulit et laborem 1, 4. 

deo tantum uacaret et sibi 8, 2. 

terris miscetur et carni 14, 3. 

mortem pelleret et foetorem 14, 3. 


. hine est quod 8, 2; 14, 3. 

. Citation + hoc est dicere, 13, 2. 

. id est 16, 1 (2 ex.). 

. apostrophe fréquente; les plus remarquables sont celles qui 


s’adressent & des absents: popule iudaee 12, 1, multitudo 
uesana 12, 1, iudaei, 16, 2; plus remarquable encore I’apo- 
strophe homo 3, 3; 11, 2. 


. quid plura fratres 8, 2. 
. Cit. + quare + cit. répétée. 


hydropicus ante illum. Quare ante illum 8, t. 


. sed dicit aliquis 13, 3. 
. particule interrogative rejetée @ la fin. 


Respondit cui? 8, 2. 


. est avec génitif = c’est le propre de. 


humani iudicii est tractare 13, 1. 

non sit humani operis, muneris sit diuini 16, r. 

quod erat non iudicii, sed furoris 16, 2. 

esse maioris (sic legendum) gloriae ignoscere quam punire 16, 3. 

répétition au commencement d’une phrase. 

Tulit, plane tulit 13, 1 (je déplace la ponctuation). 

Tanta, fratres, tanta 13, 3. 

composés avec fer. 

peruigil 6, 5 ; perinanis 8 1; perdoceret r4, 3. 

La finale publiée ci-dessus a aussi le style du Chrysologue, il 
suffit de comparer. ' 


Sermon III finale 


uirginitas concipit, integritas spiritus generat, fides concipit, 


parit, 


dei est virtus conscia, non | uirginitas parit, integritas perseue- 


uoluptas. rat... ubi uirtus est conscia, non 
uoluptas. 
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L application des critéres de Baxter donne les résultats suivants: dans 
le sermon 8 les particularités du Chrysologue se retrouvent abondam- 
ment ; dans sept autres sermons elles se retrouvent suffisamment pour 
fonder un jugement favorable ; dans le sermon 6 elles apparaissent fort 
peu, mais celui-la doit bénéficier de la présomption créée par le con- 
texte: puisque sur 18 sermons 17 sont du Chrysologue, le sermon 6 doit 
lui étre attribué, si on ne trouve rien qui s’oppose & I’authenticité. 

Ajoutons quelques remarques, moins pour confirmer l’authenticité 
de nos sermons que pour relever quelques particularités remarquables. 

Les Mauristes notent dans le sermon 135 de l’Afpendix une ex- 
pression théologiquement incorrecte: Vix natus est hominibus et iam 
renascitur sacramentis. Augustin a écrit fort justement: ¢//e singulariter 
natus est, cut renasci non opus fuit (ep. 187, 31). La méme incorrection 
se retrouve ailleurs dans le Chrysologue. Au début de ce méme 
sermon 135 il faut lire avec le Vaticanus: ef iam nunc eum laetamur 
esse renatum, ov les manuscrits des Bénédictins ont corrigé (sans doute 
par scrupule d’orthodoxie) e¢ iam eum laetamur pro salute humani 
generis baptizatum. Dans le sermon 157 du recueil Félicien nous lisons 
ut guos nascendo in terra susceperat, hos renascendo leuaret in caelum 
(M. 616 

Dans le sermon 124, 2 de l’Appendix nous lisons angelus mediator 
aduenit ; il faut lire avec le Vaticanus mefator. La méme expression 
est appliquée par le Chrysologue 4 l’ange de l’Annonciation (M. 577 A) 
et & Jean Baptiste le précurseur (M. 457 A et 549 C). 

Notons encore que le Vaticanus est d’accord avec le sermon 199 de 
V Appendix plutét qu’avec le sermon gr du recueil Feélicien ; il suit la 
recension courte, non la recension longue. On serait tenté de croire 
que ces deux témoins indépendants doivent l’emporter sur le témoignage 
du recueil. Il n’en est rien. Une lecture attentive des parties propres 
au sermon gr ne permet pas de douter de leur authenticité. La 
recension courte est trés ancienne, mais ce n’est pas le texte primitif. 

Celui qui voudra connaitre dans ses multiples aspects la vie de 
Ravenne au v® siécle devra lire les sermons du Chrysologue ou le 
tableau qu’en a fait Lanzoni 4 l'aide de ces sermons. Je ne reléve 
qu’un détail, parce qu’il a été jusqu’ici mal compris. Dans son sermon 
173 l’évéque dit qu’il préche tantét de gradu isto, tantét de sacerdotali 
sede. Lanzoni voit dans la sedes la cathédrale, c’est-a-dire la basilique 
Ursiana, dans le gradus une église plus petite. Avec Béhmer il faut 
admettre que la sedes était la chaire épiscopale placée au fond de 
Yabside. Quant au gradus que Béhmer entend des degrés de l’autel, 


1 ]] faut ajouter, pour étre juste, que l’incorrection n’est que dans les mots. Dans 
le méme sermon VI l’évéque dit: Christum non tam lauit unda, quam lota est. 
Quand il dit que le Christ est renatus, il est victime de son amour de I’antithése. 
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je ne doute pas qu’on doive l’identifier avec ’ambon ; c’est méme, si je 
ne me trompe, l’exemple le plus ancien de gradus dans ce sens. Ce 
déplacement provoqua des murmures 4 Ravenne: nec uos locorum 
mutatio tam propinqua et spatia sic artata aut reddant desides, aut faciant 
murmurantes. Béhmer croit que l’on murmure quand |’évéque préche 
de son siége, parce qu’on est plus 4 l’étroit dans labside. Mais le 
peuple n’entrait évidemment pas dans l’abside pour écouter, il con- 
servait sa place, il n’y était pas & Vetroit. Quand l’évéque préchait 
a l’ambon, l’espace entre l’évéque et le peuple était plus étroit, les 
regards et les remontrances du prédicateur atteignaient plus directe- 
ment les coupables. Je comprends que ceux-ci n’approuvaient pas 
cette insistance, cette proximité menacante, qui était probablement 
une innovation. I] y a lA un trait de mceurs qu'il ne faut pas proposer 
4 limitation, mais qu’il est intéressant de noter. 

Les citations bibliques du Chrysologue mériteraient une étude, mais 
dans l’état actuel des textes, elle serait prématurée. Dans le sermon 
143 nous lisons ‘super humilem et mansuetum et trementem uerba mea 
(Is. Ixvi, 2). Humilem et mansuetum, quantum mansuetus est .. ., 
inmansuetus tantum est ...’ Qui douterait de la variante ‘man- 
suetum’ si bien attestée? Cependant le Vaticanus a ‘humilem et 
quietum ... Humilem et quietum, quantum quietus est... inquietus 
est...’ D/’un cété ou de lautre il y a eu une revision systématique. 


DonaTiEN De Bruyneg, O.S.B. 


THE TRIAL OF ST PAUL AT EPHESUS 


THE theory that Paul was for a considerable period in prison during 
his three years stay in Ephesus while upon his third missionary journey 
(Acts xix), and the attempt to date from Ephesus the extant Captivity- 
letters, have met with a growing interest and appreciation. This is 
shewn by the literature upon the subject, the most complete biblio- 
graphy of which is given by A. Deissmann in his work, Pau/: a study 
in social and religious history (translated by W. E. Wilson, 2nd ed., 
London 1926, pp. 16-17). That numerous English scholars have 
‘applied themselves to the study of this hypothesis is proof that in 
England also the question has received special attention. As the 
dating of the letters of the captivity of Paul is of far-reaching con- 
sequence, not only for the historical representation of the Apostle’s life 
but also for the understanding of his religious thought, as well as for 
the practical exposition of his letters by the preacher and teacher, the 
lively interest in the discussion of our hypothesis does not need ex- 
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planation. In the following article, I try to present the most important 
points of view, referring the reader in- quest of fuller argument and 
proof to the literature, especially to my own monograph, Die Gefangen- 
schaft des Paulus in Ephesus und das Itinerar des Timotheus : Unter- 
suchungen zur Chronologie des Paulus und der Paulusbriefe (Neutesta- 
mentliche Forschungen, herausgegeben von Otto Schmitz: 1. Reihe, 
Heft 3, Giitersloh 1925), the writing of which I owe to the inspiration 
of my teacher, Adolf Deissmann. 

We must, first of all, bring under consideration the circumstances of 
the origin of the letter to the Philippians. It is clear that we must 
observe the methodological principle that only when the hitherto ac- 
cepted belief that Philippians was composed in Rome (or Caesarea) is 
disproved can its composition in Ephesus be supposed. It is not ad- 
missible to set aside the tradition regarding the writing of Philippians 
without reason for doing so, just as in any case it is undesirable to 
frame new hypotheses when there are no difficulties in a current 
tradition that make a new hypothesis requisite. For this reason the 
methodological justification of the hypothesis that Philippians was 
written in Ephesus must needs lie in the improbability or impossibility 
of the letter being composed in Rome (or Caesarea). The more con- 
vincingly the impossibility of the dating of the letter from Rome (or 
Caesarea) can be shewn, the stronger becomes the hypothesis of its 
dating from Ephesus. Therefore the question must be put and 
answered : 


A. On what grounds may it be supposed Philippians was not written 
in Rome (or Caesarea) ? 


I. There is no evidence which decisively or exclusively favours Rome ~ 
(or Caesarea) as the place of composition. 

(a) The letter itself gives no evidence as to the place of its origin. 
That 1 Corinthians was written in Ephesus emerges from its own plain 
statement (xvi 8), but Philippians gives no similar self-witness. 

(4) The mention of the praetorium i 13 and of the slaves of Caesar 
iv 22, does not point, as has often been shewn, exclusively to Rome. 
There were praetoria elsewhere, e. g. in Jerusalem (Matt. xxvii 27) and 
Caesarea (Acts xxiii 35), and slaves of the imperial household were to 
be found throughout the whole Empire. 

(c) Ancient tradition does indeed date Philippians from Rome. 
Rome is stated as the place of writing in the postscripts to the letter in 
the MSS and in the Marcionite prologue to Philippians. But these 
statements must without doubt be traced to i 13 and iv 22 having been 
taken as referring to Rome, and cannot therefore be given the value of 
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independent witness. Moreover, one may venture to say that they are 
not free from a suspicion of being inspired by a tendency of a definite 
kind. It would seem certain that the letters of Paul were collected at 
an early period, and first in the districts of the Apostle’s missionary 
activities in Asia Minor or Corinth. But that the final, or what may be 
termed the canonical, collection took place in Rome may also be 
surmised. At this time the Roman Church was doubtless imbued with 
a strong interest in dating, as far as possible, the letters of this collec- 
tion as from (and to) Rome. That such a tendency on the part of the 
Roman Church was not without influence on the formation of the 
canon, seems to be revealed in the uncertainty in the tradition of 
the Roman address of the epistle to the Romans and with regard even 
to the integrity of that letter itself. This influence is an element in the 
question to which attention has not yet been sufficiently directed. 
Such considerations diminish appreciably the’ value of the tradition that 
Rome was the place where Philippians was written. 

(d) It has often been stated that the language of Philippians (and ot 
the Captivity-letters as a whole) differs from that of the other letters, 
and that in this letter the ‘ageing’ Paul is speaking. This argument is 
of an extremely dubious nature, as can be exemplified by numerous 
instances drawn from the wide field of universal literature; and 
examination of the individual phrases, that might seem to support it, 
renders it untenable. The epistles of Paul which have been preserved 
to us form so smail a portion of his correspondence that we can frame 
from them no canon of diction. It is only, therefore, with the utmost 
caution that we can draw evidence from linguistic differences within 
the letters which have chanced to survive. 

(e) The same consideration qualifies the statement that the content 
of Philippians (and of the Captivity-letters as a whole), so far as it 
reveals the religious and theological thought of the Apostle, differs in 
theological character from the rest of the letters of Paul and indicates 
a later stage of developement. This affirmation is based on the un- 
justifiable assumption that Pauline conceptions, from the period of the 
third missionary-journey onwards, must have undergone an ‘ evolution’. 
But this, again, cannot be established, as investigation of particular 
instances in question can shew. The fact that the whole extant corre- 
spondence of Paul is of a fragmentary nature, and that the few letters 
we possess from him are of an occasional kind (Gelegenheitsschreiben), 
precludes us from constructing a canon of Pauline theology by means 
of which an ‘ evolution’ of his thoughts can be diagnosed. When his 
writings are subjected to examination, the thesis that in them there is 
and must be a uniform system of thought, does not secure judgement 
in its favour. 
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II. The following considerations are decidedly unfavourable to the 
view that Philippians was composed in Rome (or Caesarea) : 


(2) The letter discloses that before the time of writing there had 
been journeys between Philippi and the locus of its composition, 
and that for the period after its composition more journeys between 
Philippi and the place from which the letter was written are contem- 
plated. In this connexion we must reflect that the distance between 
the two places has either already been travelled eight times, or is to be 
so; and if we compute the distance between Philippi and Rome (or 
Philippi and Caesarea) the impossibility of dating the letter from Rome 
(or Caesarea) becomes apparent. For even if the journeys between 
Philippi and Rome (or Caesarea) had followed close upon one another 
and had occupied the shortest possible time, they cannot be fitted into 
the scheme of Pauline chronology. Further, the ‘soon’ of ii 19, ii 24 
seems to signify that it is not any very great distance which the author 
of the letter has in view. This argument, which is based on the data of 
distance as being decisively against the composition of Philippians in 
Rome, is represented by Deissmann in his Zur ephesinischen Gefangen- 
schaft des Apostels Paulus (in ‘ Anatolian Studies’ presented to Sir 
William Mitchell Ramsay, Manchester, 1923, pp. 121-127). 

(2) The projected travels and missionary plans of Paul, from the 
time of the third missionary-journey, had the West in view. Acts 
xix 22 and xxiii rm prevent us from assuming that Paul, while im- 
prisoned in Caesarea, expressed his purpose, in the event of obtaining 
freedom, of journeying not to Rome but to Philippi (or indeed, if we 
take account of Colossians and Philemon, into the interior of Asia 
Minor). Also, altogether apart from the question whether Paul could 
accomplish the journey to Spain, Rom. xv 24 renders it impossible for 
us to believe that Paul while in prison in Rome expressed the intention 
of proceeding, if freed, not to Spain but to Philippi (or the interior of 
Asia Minor). This objection loses, of course, some of its significance if 
the possibility of a second Roman imprisonment be postulated, and 
if the notes which appear in the Pastoral epistles be held to be 
genuine: but it does not even then fall to the ground. 

(c) Phil. ii 12 indicates that Paul, when he wrote the letter, had only 
once been among the Christians in Philippi, namely-at the founding of 
the Church there. At the time, however, of the imprisonments in 
Caesarea and Rome he must have been at least twice, if not three 
times, in Philippi (Acts xx 1; cf. 2 Corinthians, as also clearly 
Acts xx 6). 

(d) Also from Phil. iv 15, 16 it appears that Paul, after the founda- 
tion of the Church on the second missionary-journey, had not been 
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again in Philippi, and therefore that the recollections of this time are 
the last and are yet comparatively fresh. 

Thus, since nothing in the evidence we have before us points par- 
ticularly or exclusively to Rome (or Caesarea), but much on the con- 
trary particularly away from Rome (or Caesarea), the methodological 
justification of the hypothesis that Philippians was written in Ephesus 
during the third missionary-journey, is clearly brought to light, and we 
can now turn to the second question. 


B. Why must we regard Philippians as written from Ephesus ? 


I. Before submitting reasons for the composition of Philippians in 
Ephesus, we may attempt to remove the objections to this supposition. 
What are these objections? Are they valid ? 


(a) It is true that Acts does not report an imprisonment of Paul in 
Ephesus or any judicial trial of the Apostle there. But the narrative of 
Acts of the three years’ stay of Paul in Ephesus is certainly fragmentary, 
and it would appear as if Luke had definite reason for passing over 
this period with relative brevity. Also the account of St Paul summon- 
ing the elders of the Church of Ephesus (Acts xx 17) to Miletus, and 
the avoidance on his journey on that occasion of a visit to Ephesus, 
suggest that in this city difficulties had confronted him which were 
both more considerable and of another sort than Acts xix communi- 
cates. The objection that St Luke may have indeed omitted less 
important events, but that he could hardly have left the fact of an im- 
prisonment in Ephesus unmentioned, is not one that can be urged with 
effect. For the list of trials and sufferings, 2 Cor. xi 23, which Paul 
experienced on his missionary campaigns demonstrates that Acts leaves 
us widely uninformed of unfortunate experiences of the Apostle. The 
use of the plural ‘imprisonments’ in xi 23 of 2 Corinthians, a letter written 
before the imprisonments in Casearea and Rome, proves that Paul was 
more often in captivity than Acts relates. According to the First 
Epistle of Clement v 6 he was ‘seven times in bonds’. 

(4) As little as the speech and outlook of Philippians speak for the 
composition of the letter in Romé (or Caesarea), so little do they speak 


against its composition in the time of the third missionary-journey 
(cf. A. I, d, e). 


II. What can be said on behalf of the composition of Philippians in 
Ephesus ? 

(a) The journeys which the letter presupposes (cf. A. II, a), if we 
consider the distance to be covered as Philippi to Ephesus, are possible 
(cf, Acts xx 6-17). 
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(4) In Ephesus there was assuredly a praetorium, though its site has 
not yet been established by excavation with certainty. 

(<) In Ephesus were stationed, as can be proved, slaves of the 
imperial household. 

(2@) When Paul was in Ephesus he had only been once in Philippi 
(cf. A. II, ¢ and @), namely, when the Church there had been founded. 

(e) The Marcionite prologue to Colossians states: ergo apostolus iam 
ligatus scribit eis ab Epheso. 

(f) The Muratorian Canon places the letters Ephesians, Philippians, 
Colossians next after 1 Corinthians. 

(g) A watch-tower which yet remains as part of the city-wall of pre- 
Christian times is called in the local tradition ‘ Paul’s prison’. 

(4) 1 Cor. xv 32 reports that, in Ephesus, Paul was in danger of 
being condemned to fight with wild beasts. The literal interpretation 
of the technical expression ‘to fight with beasts’ cannot be gainsaid. 
(Cf. C. R. Bowen, ‘I fought with beasts in Ephesus’, Journal of Bibl. 
Lit., vol. xlii, Parts I and II, 1923, pp. 59-68.) 

(#) The historical, personal, and local data of Philippians fit into the 
period of the third missionary-journey strikingly well. Particularly illu- 
minating is the equation, Acts xix 22 = 1 Cor. iv 17, xvi 10 = Phil. ii 19. 
In all these passages the reference is to one and the same journey of 
Timothy, the route being Ephesus—Macedonia (Philippi)—Corinth— 
Ephesus. Equally clear also is the equation, Acts xix 21 = 1 Cor. xvi 
3-9 = Phil. ii 24, where the reference is to one and the same journey 
by the route Ephesus—Macedonia—Corinth—Jerusalem. The accom- 
plishment of this journey is recorded by Acts xx 1 f, 2 Cor. ii 12, 13, 
vii 5 f, viii r, and Rom. xv 25, 26. Further combinations, for which 
I refer the reader to my book, cannot be indicated in this short sketch, 
but the above passages provide opportunity for decision as to the 
possibility of placing Philippians in the period of the third missionary- 
journey. 

The reasons for and against the Ephesus-hypothesis have naturally 
different degrees of cogency. Those which count less clearly in 
its favour are, however, supported by those which are admittedly 
more telling, among which I would especially emphasize those marked 
B. II, a and % But what now are the consequences of our dating 
Philippians from Ephesus? Paul was in captivity in Ephesus. This 
imprisonment presupposes a judicial process. Since Paul, in the event 
of his condemnation, would have had to fight with beasts, the charge 
against him must have been one which had attached to it this kind of 
punishment. Presumably the charge was that of exciting to the breach 
of the peace and was preferred against Paul by the Jews. The Jews of 
Thessalonica, Acts xvii 6, also bring this accusation against Paul. In 
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the course of the trial at Ephesus it comes to light nevertheless that 
Paul has been accused on account of his Christian faith and his mis- 
sionary success, and that the specific charge against him of disturbance 
" of the peace of the realm cannot be substantiated (Phil. i 12, 13). The 
judicial proceedings then took, for the Apostle, a fortunate turn, as they 
had in a similar case in Corinth (Acts xviii 14, 15). Philippians was 
written at a time when Paul was still under arrest, but could count upon 
release and entertain plans of journeys for the near future (Phil. ii r9 f, 
25, 26). 1 Corinthians is written when Paul is again free and can look 
back upon the danger that had threatened him, of being sentenced ad 
bestias, as upon a peril of the recent past well known to the Corinthians 
(1 Cor. xv 32). That Paul had not been sentenced to this punishment, 
is evident from the argument of 1 Cor. xv where it is not deliverance 
from the danger of death (for, as he remains alive, escape from the danger 
must be supposed) but the experience of such danger which alone 
can have the force of proof in the reasoning for a belief in a resurrec- 
tion of the dead. If 1 Corinthians was written about Easter A.D. 55, 
then Philippians was composed about the middle or the end of the 
winter 54/55, and the imprisonment began in the autumn or winter 
of 54. With the Demetrius-riot (Acts xix 23 f) or the ‘trouble’ men- 
tioned in 2 Cor. i 8 the trial of S. Paul has no connexion. 

With regard to the other Captivity-epistles, the placing of them in the 
period of an imprisonment in Ephesus is not without difficulty. But 
for Philippians so far as I can judge, the proof of its composition at 
that time can be adduced with a fair degree of assurance. The signifi- 
cance of this dating is that the reports of the third missionary-journey, 
and especially of the three years’ stay in Ephesus, thus receive a con- 
siderable enrichment, and new light from the new situation and cir- 
cumstances is thrown on the interpretation of the letters of this 
period. 

Further, for the solution of the question of the unity and origin of 
the Pastoral Epistles we are given a greater freedom of movement. 
The Pastorals would consequently be separated from all the other 
letters by an interval of time such as does not appear in the chronolo- 
gical connexion of the other letters. The character of the Pastoral 
Epistles as distinguished from the other epistles of Paul is, on our 
hypothesis, more easily explicable and intelligible than when, as 
hitherto, they were brought into close relationship of time with the 
Captivity-letters. Finally there is this additional result. If, with the 
exceptions of the Pastorals, all the letters of Paul which have been 
preserved to us, derive from the sanie period—for, as I believe, the 
letters to the Thessalonians also belong to the period of the third mis- 
sionary-journey—in the biblical-theclogical exegesis of the concep- 
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tions of these letters we must proceed upon the supposition of their 
unity. Differences, for instance, in the eschatological ideas cannot any 
longer be explained as due to a ‘ developement’, but must be regarded 
as disparate elements (.Spannungen) which are present in the unity of 
the Apostle’s religious concepts. The recognition of this fact is of the 
greatest importance, not only for the representation of the ‘theology’ of 
Paul, but also for the understanding of the Pauline religious thought in 
the evangel of the Christian Churches. 
W. MIcHAELIs. 


WAS THE GOSPEL OF MARK WRITTEN IN LATIN? 


THE question here posed is not so extravagant as it seems at first 
sight. It has been seriously asked by Dr P. L. Couchoud in the Revue 
de ? Histoire des Religions for 1926, pp. 161-192, and it now appears in 
an English translation by M. S. Enslin, revised and enlarged by Dr 
Couchoud, in the Crozer Quarterly for Jan. 1928. The idea that Mark 
was originally written in Latin is not even contrary to tradition, for (as 
Couchoud points out) the Peshitta colophons at the end of the Gospel 
of Mark, followed by many (late) Greek MSS—and he might have 
added Ephraim’s Commentary on the Diatessaron (MJcesinger, p. 286), 
—assert that it was written in Latin. Dr Couchoud, it must be stated 
at once, recognizes in Codex Bobiensis (4) a surviving fragment of the 
lost original. 

I think it not out of place, before examining Dr Couchoud’s argu- 
ments and examples, to consider the thesis from a general point of 
view, whether it be admissible or conceivable. What bearing would it 
have, were it accepted, on ‘the Synoptic problem’? Forty years ago, 
when most critics believed in ‘ Ur-Marcus’, or in a written ‘Common 
Synoptic Tradition’, Dr Couchoud’s thesis would have hardly obtained 
a hearing. Notwithstanding continual and characteristic variations the 
amount of Greek words and phrases common to Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke makes it quite clear that they have a common Greek source, and 
further, that common source must have been very much like our Greek 
Gospel of Mark. If then Mark were composed in Latin, the common 
source, the Ur-Marcus, must be a translation from the Latin, which 
seems absurd. But the theory of an ‘ Ur-Marcus’ is now, very properly, 
out of favour. The ‘common tradition of the Synoptic Gospels’ has 
resolved itself into our Greek Mark. ‘ Mark’, we now believe, as used 
by Matthew and Luke, did not differ from the text of B or Westcott 
and Hort more than B differs from D or W. If the original was in 
Latin, these differences, i.e. the differences between B and D and W 
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and ‘ Mark’ as known to Matthew and to Luke, can be explained as 
due to slight differences in more or less independent translations. 

Yet not quite. For there is too much agreement between our Greek 
MSS, between (let us say) B and D and W, not to make it clear that 
they are all forms of the same ‘translation ’. 

Wellhausen, who made out quite a plausible case for regarding the 
Gospel of Mark as a translation from the Aramaic, never suggested that 
Matthew and Luke had used this Aramaic, or independent Greek 
translations from the Aramaic. No, he supposed that they used our 
Greek Mark, and that this use of Mark in Greek is why so many 
passages of Matthew and Luke agree word for word, not only sense for 
sense. The same must be true if Mark be regarded as a translation 
from a Latin original. It must be the Greek translation of this Latin 
original that was used by Matthew and by Luke. 

Further, the Gospel of Mark, as every critic knows, must have had 
a perilous career in its early days. Even if yap may end a Greek 
sentence, it still seems to most people that the Gospel could not have 
originally ended at xvi 8, so that what we have is mutilated at the end. 
But it was this mutilated form that was known to Matthew and Luke.’ 
The Greek ‘translation’ therefore was mutilated—Why? Because it 
was a translation from a Latin text that was already mutilated. 

This is the only form of Dr Couchoud’s hypothesis that is discutable. 
As is well known, & itself is one of the prime witnesses to the shorter 
text of Mark. It has no sign of [Mk] xvi 9-20, as it ends this Gospel 
with xvi 8 followed by a single short sentence (the so-called Shorter 
Conclusion) designed to finish off the mutilated text. The mutilation, 
therefore, occurred in the Latin, before the Greek translation was made. 
It is a curious omission in Dr Couchoud’s work that he does not 
discuss the end of Mark, whether we are to regard the text of & there 
as original, i.e. that the work as originally conceived ended with the 
Shorter Conclusion and that what is missing in Greek is only some 
thirty words in all, or whether both & and the best Greek tradition 
attest a form ending at xvi 8 through the loss of an ending of unknown 
length and character. In this latter case the text of 4 may be regarded 
as an attempt to provide for the missing peroration by an addition 
which afterwards found its way into a local text current for a time in 
Egypt, i. e. that represented by L and W and their allies. 

In this form, then, Dr Couchoud’s theory that the original Gospel of 
Mark was a Latin work, not unlike & in text, is not excluded by what 
we know of the early literary history of that Gospel. We may, if we 
like, imagine to ourselves that after the troubles of the Neronian per- 
secution and the settlement of the Flavian Dynasty the Christians of 

1 See Streeter Four Gospels pp. 175, 300. 
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Rome found a mutilated Latin sketch of the ministry of Jesus—was it 
perhaps the author’s autograph ?—which was translated, mutilated as 
it was at the end, into Greek, and so became the basis for the more 
comprehensive works of Matthew and Luke. A few copies of the 
Latin may have been made, which in their turn became the parents of 
a Latin Gospel text in the region where a Latin Bible was most 
required, viz. Carthage and North Africa. 

But does the proof suffice? Does the actual text of 4, and of the 
more or less revised and sophisticated text of its near relation e, 
suggest the priority of this ‘original’ Latin as compared with our 
Greek? The odd thing is that it is very hard to come to a decision, 
for most of the evidence is ambiguous, or can be interpreted either way. 
If a passage or phrase be compared in the Greek and Latin, and one is 
found to be obscure and awkward while the other is perspicuous, it may 
be said that the perspicuous one is the original and that the obscurity 
and awkwardness of the other was due to the mistakes or incompetence 
of a translator: alternatively we may say that the obscure and awkward 
text is original (or relatively original, as due to faithful transmission of 
partly misunderstood tradition), while the perspicuous text is due to 
a translator’s paraphrastic tendencies, in order to produce ‘sense’. 
A couple of characteristic instances may be given. 

Mk ix 50 (Couchoud, p. 13). 

bonum est sal, sed si sal fatuum, fatuum fuerit in quod illud con- 
distis. 

Kadov 76 éav 7d dvadov yévytat, év Tin apricere ; 

Dr Couchoud translates the Latin (which he has partly taken from 
Hans v. Soden’s reconstruction of £): ‘Salt is good, but if the salt is 
tasteless everything will be tasteless in which you put it.’ On this he 
remarks (p. 15) that ‘ the Latin is in perfect harmony with the context. 
The tasteless salt makes tasteless everything it touches, as the offending 
hand, foot, eye corrupt the whole body’. 

This is all very well, but ought we not to be guided in the inter- 
pretation of Mk ix 50 by the parallel Lk xiv 34 = Matt v 13? This is 
independent of Mark, a ‘Q’ passage, if ever there be one. One may 
suppose it was a proverbial phrase often used by Jesus: if the source of 
purification be foul, what will purify the source? Therefore, attractive 
as M. Couchoud’s new Saying of Jesus is at first sight, there is a critical 
difficulty in accepting it. 

Moreover, it has a rather intangible form. The Latin quoted above 
is not the text of 2, but an emendation. And even so it is not enough 
for M. Couchoud, who says in a note (p. 14): ‘ The original text was 


1 Add 34 in each case to get the pages of the Crozer Quarterly. 
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doubtless: sé sal fatuum FUERIT, fatuum ERIT ..., and he takes iz 
quod to mean id in quod. But this is still not quite satisfactory, for 
condistis comes from condire to ‘ pickle’ or ‘spice’: you do not pickle 
salt in meat, you pickle meat with salt. To get M. Couchoud’s mean- 
ing it should read fatuum erit quod illo condistis, i.e. ‘that will be 
tasteless which you have seasoned with bad salt’. Or did M. 
Couchoud take condistis as an error in & for condidistis (from condere) ? 
The Greek is dprivere (i.e. condietis). 
Now let us turn to 4 itself which has 


BONUMEST-SALSETSISALSFATUM- end of page. 
FATUMFUER-INQUODILLUTCONDIS Fol. 9 b degins. 
TIS HABETISINUOBISPANEM: PACA 
TIESTOTEINILLAUICEM ETINDEPRO. 


I print four lines, so that my readers may be reminded of the 
terribly blundering ways of the scribe of 4.' | But the spacing tells us 
that he took in guod illut condistis as a separate clause, therefore 
probably as an interrogative. And as the reduplicated fatum (=fatuum) 
is the last and first words of a page the chance that it is nothing more 
than a scribe’s error becomes very high indeed. 

Somewhat similar in character is the passage from which Dr 
Couchoud starts (Mk. xiii 34-37, Couchoud, p. 5f). We read 

‘Asa man going on a journey left the house and gave to his servants 
authority, to each his own work, and to the door-keeper he commanded 
to watch, so watch (sic uigilate) for ye know not when... lest he find 
you sleeping ; but what he (the man) said to one, I say to all of you.’ 

: Here & has sic uigilate where the Greek has ypyyopetre obv, and for 
the last words, where the Greek has 6 8¢ ipiv Aéyw, taow A€yw ypyyo- 
peire, & has (or virtually has, according to Couchoud) 


. guod autem uni dixit, omnibus uobis dico, 


In reality & has dixé not dixit, but Dr Couchoud suggests that a ¢ has 
been dropped by a Latin scribe. Accepting this correction for the 
moment, we get a continuous paragraph: ‘ As a man left his home and 
told the porter to watch, so watch ye: what he said to the ome, I say to 
all of you.’ 

‘This is really very nice and attractive. What is more, the text of & 
is in certain particulars sustained by subsidiary evidence. The use of 
sic for obv is attested by e (unfortunately not extant for the latter part of 
the passage), and also by ¢. The final ‘watch!’ is also omitted by c. 


1 It need hardly be remarked how grateful we ought to be that & is of a revised 
text. Had the scribe been more familiar with Christian diction many a valuable old 
reading would doubtless have been corrected away. 
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And the African Optatus has ‘to one’—guod uni ex uobis dico omnibus 
dico—unfortunately without giving the context. But the ¢ of M. 
Couchoud’s dixit is otherwise unattested, and that is the one link which 
connects the word with the man of the simile rather than with Jesus 
Himself. 

What of the éo at the beginning, which in the Greek is not answered 
by a corresponding clause with ‘so’ or ‘in like manner’? Wellhausen 
considers it sufficient to remark ‘In Semitic a principal sentence often 
begins with (the equivalent of) ac, meaning “ It is as when”’.? I would 
rather compare it with the Semitic suppression of a too obvious apo- 
dosis, of which familiar examples are to be found in Dan. iii 15, Lk. 
xiii 9.2. No one would ever maintain that the Gospel of Mark, whether 
first written down in Greek or Latin, was composed according to the 
rules of art as taught by schoolmasters ever since schools existed. It 
invites ‘correction ’, but how effective it is! Let any one read rapidly 
aloud Mk. xiii 33-37 as it stands in Greek, with an emphasis on 
yenyopy (for it is the key-word of the passage), but without stopping to 
consider whether an apodosis has been expressed or only implied: 
I venture to think his hearers will not feel that the paragraph is ‘ vague 
and confused ’, or that ‘an orderly little picture’ has been ‘ broken up 
into three fragments’, as M. Couchoud maintains. No, they will be 
moved to keep awake! I find it difficult to believe that anything so 
moving and so impressive—i.e. when declaimed, not just analysed— 
can be the result of unskilful translation. A translator, on the other 
hand, or an adapter (such as Matthew or Luke), is bound to be an 
analyst, unless he simply copies word for word. So the Latin translator 
of Mark turned oiy into sic, while Luke (Lk. xxi 34-36) rewrites the 
whole passage. 

This notice is already too long, except for one or two scattered 
remarks. When on p. 34 M. Couchoud says ‘The Latin Mark occupies 
a central position so far as affinity for the Greek texts is concerned’ he 
seems to forget that ‘the Latin Mark’ here means codex &. It would 
be different if we had a series of Latin MSS which agreed together. As 
it is, & occupies a place on a plane with other primary authorities 
(B, D, W, syr..S); you find B&, & syr..S, &c., against the rest, but also 
B D, B syr.S &c., against the rest, and every other binary combination. 
The incidents of translation are not sufficient to explain this: nothing 
explains it but the recognition that in early times there were extensive 
and capricious variations in the text of Mark in every language in which 
it was extant. 

On p. 21 M. Couchoud refers to my discussion of Mk. viii 32 in 


1 Das Evangelium Marci (ed. of 1909), p- 107. 
2 See J. T. S. xxviii 275. 
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J.T. S.ii 112. Here xai rappyoia tov Adyov Corresponds to ef 
cum fiducia sermonem logui in k, attested also by syr..S and by the Arabic 
Tatian. Whichever reading be original, the presence of the &-text in 
Syriac demands explanation. Must we not, if Mark were originally 
written in Latin and & be a descendant of this original Latin, regard 
the variant éAdAe for AaAciv as a Greek variant, from which the Syriac 
(a sub-translation from the Greek) has escaped? The other alternative 
is extremely complicated: we have to suppose an original Latin 
Harmony made from the three Greek Gospels and the Zatin Mark, 
that the Diatessaron was made from this Latin text, and that syr.S 
here has followed the Diatessaron against the Greek. Some of these 
steps are, in my opinion, not improbable in themselves. As readers of 
this JouURNAL may remember, I believe that the genesis of the Syriac 
Diatessaron took place something in this way.'' But the whole of the 
evidence which makes the priority of a Latin Diatessaron probable 
points to its Latin text having been in language and phraseology 
‘European’ and remote from &. In the evidence which points to the 
originality of the Latin Diatessaron there is nothing which points to the 
extracts from Mark having been made from a text different in character 
from that of the other Gospels. 

M. Couchoud does not refer to Mk xv 15, where 70 ixavov rovjoa 
corresponds to satisfacere in the Vulgate. This is not carelessness, but 
arises from the fact that every extant Old-Latin MS at this point (viz. 
D fk and r) omit the whole clause. Here fi and are all missing: 
the late mixed text ¢ agrees with the Vulgate, but it is known to have 
many Vulgate readings. Probably the omission is a mere piece of 
carelessness in some early ‘ Western’ text, but as it stands in the Greek 
it has always been reckoned as a striking Latinism. In Hermas (Sim, 
vi 5, 5) 70 ixavov zousy actually occurs—an early Christian writing in 
Greek at Rome. So also was Mark, according to the ordinary view. 
It seems to me that this is the explanation of most of M. Couchoud’s 


‘examples.? 


As I have tried to explain in the beginning of this notice, the hypo- 
thesis that Mark was originally written in Latin is not altogether 
beyond the region of possibility. It explains better than any other view 
its preservation and dissemination in a mutilated form. But M. 
Couchoud’s examples, interesting and attractive as is the way in which 
he puts them forward, do not, in my opinion, prove his case: some of 


1 See J. T.S. xxv 128. 

2 In passing I would like to call attention to the fact that cena pura survives in the 
Sardinian dialect in the form Kendbura as the name of Friday. This interesting 
fact is quoted by Couchoud (p. 43, note 45°) from D. S. Blondheim’s very learned 
investigation called Les parlers judéo-romans et la vetus latina (Paris, 1925), p. Ix. 
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them indeed rather weaken it. How strange it is, that the Gospel 
which more than any other seems to have been written by one who 
thought in Aramaic should be that in which Latin influence should be 
so strong ! 


F. C. BurkITT. 


A NOTE ON ROM. vi 17, 18. 


THERE is no real difficulty about the Greek text of these verses, 
which may be given at once for reference : 

Xdpis dre Fre THs dpaprias, ex Kapdias cis 
bv rapeddOnre 5é THs dpaptias 
TH 

The general sense is clear; they were slaves to sin, but now they 
have been freed from the mastery of sin and enslaved to righteousness. 
For this the Apostle gives thanks. Slavery was an institution so familiar 
in biblical times that figures are taken from it which in our day we 
should be inclined to avoid ; St Paul himself, for example, can find no 
better word to express his entire devotion to the service of Christ than 
to call himself His ‘slave’, though we soften the expression to ‘servant’. 

The text of the Revised Version translates the above verses as 
follows :— 

But thanks be to God, that, whereas ye were servants of sin, ye 
became obedient from the heart to that form of teaching whereunto 
ye were delivered ; and being made free from sin, ye became servants 
of righteousness. 

The margin offers the following alternative: ‘that ye were servants 
of sin, but ye became obedient.’ It also gives ‘pattern’ as an alterna- 
tive to ‘form’, and ‘ bond-servants’ as an alternative to ‘servants’. 

It will be observed that text and margin alike suppose that the 
clause, ‘ye became obedient from the heart to that form of teaching 
whereunto ye were delivered’, refers to the time affer conversion. And 
that is the generally accepted translation and interpretation of the 
passage. It is unnecessary to discuss individual translations: the 
Authorized Version, the Geneva, Cranmer, Tyndale, Rheims, ‘ Wiclif’ 
versions (all these in Zhe English Hexapla, edited under the Greek 
text of Scholz by Bagster), the Twentieth Century, Weymouth, Moffatt 
translations—all agree in this. So also does Zhe Westminster Version 
of the Sacred Scriptures ; for although I had doubts from the beginning, 
the weight of authority was so overwhelming on the other side that 
I had not the courage to contradict it. It should be observed, however, 
that St Jerome’s Vulgate is really neutral, rather translating the words, 
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as is so often the case with ancient translations, than committing itself 


to a theory of the meaning. In Dr White’s little edition the text runs 
as follows :— 


Gratias autem Deo, quod fuistis serui peccati, oboedistis autem ex 
corde in eam formam doctrinae, in qua traditi estis. Liberati autem 
a peccato, serui facti estis iustitiae. 


Apart from details of spelling, the modern Clementine Vulgate only 
differs from this in reading guam for gua, a manifest improvement. 

The more I reflect upon it, the more convinced I feel that the clause, 
xapdias cis dv Tirov refers to the 
Christians’ state defore conversion, and I would now translate : 


Thanks be to God that whereas ye were slaves to sin, and had given 
hearty obedience to that form of teaching whereunto ye had been 
delivered, yet ye were freed from sin, and enslaved to justness. 

(I may explain that we use the old word ‘justness’ in the Westminster 
Version to keep the etymological connexion with ‘justify’ &c., while 
avoiding the legal connotation of ‘ justice ’.) 

There are two main arguments for the rendering I propose. In the 
first place, the antithesis, which requires éAevOepw6évres as the contrast 
to dotAo, is set askew by imyxovoare, which would begin the antithetic 
clause with a fresh example of subjection, and thus take the point out 
of 

The second argument is the use of the word zapedé@nre. The verb 
mapadideu (‘deliver up’) is used nineteen times in the Pauline epistles, 
and practically always of ‘delivering up’ to something evil, as in the 
other five passages of this very epistle. The only exceptions in the 
Pauline epistles are 1 Cor. xi 2, 23; xv 3, in which three passages it 
is used of ‘delivering’ traditional teaching, and in 1 Cor. xv 24, where 
it is used of Christ ‘delivering up’ the kingdom to God the Father. 
Thus we may say that it is not in St Paul’s style to speak of persons 
being ‘delivered up’ to anything good. Nor indeed is it in the style 
of the New Testament as a whole; the word is common in the gospels 
and the Acts, but the only examples in the New Testament of persons 
being ‘ delivered up’ to anything good are in Acts xiv 26; xv 40. 

It may help to make the matter clearer if I take notice of three 
existing translations of these verses. That of the Revised Version 
I have already given. It shews that it is taking the d€ after ianxovcare 
to give the main antithesis by the use of ‘whereas’ in the text, and of 
‘but’ in the margin; while the d€ after éAevOepwhevres it simply trans- 
lates by ‘and’. It is of course an interpretation (such as in practice 
one must continually be offering) rather than mere translation to begin 
the antithetic statement with the earlier rather than the later dé. It is 
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also an interpretation to translate imnxovcare itself by ‘ye decame 
obedient’, thus giving the aorist a definitely inceptive sense, whereas 
the Greek of itself merely signifies ‘ point-time’, an action of shorter or 
longer duration in the past, viewed, however, as one act and not as 
a series of acts. 

It may be urged that the transition from the imperfect of jjre to the 
aorist of irnxovcare naturally signifies an abiding state now interrupted 
by a single act ; the aorist, it may be said, must not be given the sense 
of an imperfect. Nevertheless it should be observed that this aorist 
finds a close parallel, in the same context and with the same meaning, 
in tapeoryjoare in the nineteenth verse, a parallel itself emphasized by 
a recurrence of detox Fre in the twentieth verse. There too we might 
well have expected an imperfect rather than an aorist. What appears 
to me most likely is that both these aorists ave inceptive, but to the 
state represented by dotAn Fre, and with the sense of an English 
pluperfect. This sense often belongs to the aorist in Greek, because 
of the peculiar sense of the Greek perfect and pluperfect, representing 
primarily permanent condition in present or past, but as the result of 
previous action. Hence pluperfect ‘ point-time’, such as is required by 
the inceptive sense, falls to the aorist. The sense therefore appears to 
be, ‘ Ye were slaves of sin, owing to the hearty obedience ye had come 
to pay... As ye had offered your members as slaves. . . so now offer 
... For when as a result of that offering ye were slaves of sin.’ 

The Authorized Version, put into modern spelling and one paragraph, 
reads thus :— ‘ 


But God be thanked, that ye were the servants of sin: but ye have 
obeyed from the heart that form of doctrine, which was delivered you. 
Being then made free from sin, ye became the servants of righteousness. 


Against the words, ‘which was delivered you’, there is a marginal 
note, ‘Gr. whereto ye were delivered’. And well there might be; for 
this attempt to convert into a personal passive the active meaning 
already mentioned, of ‘delivering’ traditional teaching, will not bear 
examination, as the Revisers evidently realized. 

As a last example I may take one of the most notable of modern 
translations, that of Dr Moffatt, who renders :— 


Thank God, though you did serve sin, you have rendered whole- 
hearted obedience to what you were taught under the rule of faith ; set 
free from sin, you have passed into the service of righteousness. 


Now it is evident that zaped0@yre does not mean ‘ you were taught’, 
though in this translation Dr Moffatt may have been influenced some- 
what by the Authorized Version; nor does rirov mean ‘rule’, nor 
ddaxqs ‘of faith’. This is in fact a paraphrase, giving the translator’s 
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general impression of the passage. How far, indeed, he is prepared to 
go in such paraphrase (and highly controversial paraphrase at that) may 
be seen from his rendering Christ’s words at the Last Supper by, ‘it (or 
in Luke, This) means my body’. The word day is neutral, being 
used of teaching good or bad; for the bad sense see, for example, 
Matt. xvi 12; Acts v 28; Heb. xiii 9; Rev. (Apoc.) ii 14-15. The 
word rvzos is used in the somewhat unusual but obvious sense of 
‘form’ or ‘kind’, of which there is no other clear example in the New 
Testament ; but we may refer to Plato’s Republic p. 387, near the 
beginning of the third book, aAAa dca rovrov tod 
Perhaps some prejudice will be felt against the translation which 
I am advocating from the fact that the words éx xapdias, ‘from the 
heart’, are used, which might be thought almost necessarily to imply 
what is good. But a very little study of the use of the word in the 
New Testament will dispel this idea. It may suffice to refer to 
Matt. xv 18-19; Mark vii 21-22: all manner of vices are said to 
proceed from the heart. It must be remembered that to a large extent 
the psychological connotation (so to speak) of the physical organs has 
moved upward; Holy Scripture often speaks of the heart where we 
should rather say there was question of the head, and it mentions the 
bowels where we should find it more natural to allude to the heart. 


C. LatTeEy. 


P.S.—I should wish to add (accepting a suggestion made to me) that 
tvmos days appears to refer more especially to the Mosaic Law, men- 
tioned in the context both before (Rom. vi 15) and after (vii 1). This 
would tend to confirm the view that a large proportion of the Roman 
Christians were Jews. The gentiles among them, however, are directly 
addressed in Rom. xi 13. 


ST MATTHEW xxvi 50 


I HAVE lately came across two passages, which seem to me to throw 
a great light on the meaning of this disputed passage. But before 
dealing with them let me give the evidence for the text and the current 
interpretations of it (chiefly from A. H. McNeile Zhe Gospel according 
to St Matthew, 1915). 
Greek éraipe, éf & wdape Eus. D. E. Chrys. and a few less im- 
portant MSS. 
ép RABC Detc. 
éraipe after wape D, Lat. vers. ac f sin. pesh Ephrdiat, 
Diat*". 
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Latin versions ad quod venisti 

and so Ssin. 

Vulg. ad quid ; and so Ephr. and probably $ sin (Burkitt). 

Diat®? and % pesh. assume an ellipse ‘ Was it for this thou camest?’ 

The A.V. translates ‘ Friend, wherefore art thou come ?’ 

The R.V. ‘ Friend, do that for which thou art come’, in accordance 
with the practice, as McNeile says, of ‘most writers’ who ‘supply 
some such word as roinaov’. McNeile says ‘ Possibly é¢’ 6, re (= &? 
6, tt) “ wherefore” should be read, 7 having fallen out before x’. 

I cannot myself believe that és can ever be used as a direct inter- 
rogative, and in this belief I am supported by Blass, Grammar of 
NV. T. Greek, trans. by Henry St John Thackeray, 1905, p. 176, ‘ The 
employment of dors or even of ds in a direct question is quite in- 
credible, except that 6, m appears to be used as an abbreviation 
for ri 6, r. why, St Mark ix 11 et al . . .’ So Stallbaum says on Plat. Rep. 
5594 ‘ds semper finitum est, referturque ad certam aliquam rem vel 
personam : ris quaerit de eo quod est infinitum atque incertum. Ex 
quo patet alterum cum altero non potuisse commutari.’ To the same 
effect Lobeck PAryn. p. 57, Moulton Gr. of NV. 7: Greek, p. 93. 

Of the Fathers Chrysostom (quoted by Blass Beitr. zur. Ford. Chr. 
Theol. fourth year, fourth part, p. 45) says (én Aazt. p. 793 B) pera. . . 70 
tiv ioxiv éavrod (in ref. to St John xviii 4 seq.) tore Aourov 
cvvexepnoey which Blass says implies an imperative, and so conjectures 
aipe Or éraipe alpe (van der Valk éra:pe) ; but the likelihood of this con- 
jecture is weakened by the fact, that (vide sup.) ératpe in many authorities 
follows Chrysostom’s words certainly imply an imperative, but 
not necessarily expressed. Blass also compares dub-Chrys. de prod- 
Judae vol. ii p. 723 AB tAjpwooy Tas Kaxas cvvOyxas, which conveys the 
same implication. Isid. Pel. ap. Cramer ca/. in Matt. p. 226, 9-10, 
apparently regards the sentence as a direct question, and so clearly 
Theophylact doc. 

When I was working at the Acts of Carpus, Papylus, and Agathonica 
for a translation of some Acts of the early martyrs published by the 
Oxford Press I came on a phrase precisely similar to that of Matt. xxvi 
(§ 44 Acts of Carpus etc. Knopf, Ausgewahite 
Martyreracten ; Harnack, Die Acten des Karpus etc., Text. und Unters. 
3, 3f, 440-454). It is said by Agathonica, who appears, according to 
the account as it now stands, to have given herself up to martyrdom. 
Duchesne, however (Zarly Hist. of the Church, Eng. trans. vol. i p. 193 
note), believes that something has dropped out, and that she was really 
arrested with the two others. The crowd have been shouting, ‘Have 
pity on your son’. She replies that God will look after him—éyo de é¢’ 
3 mdpeyu. She then proceeds to cast off her outer garment and clasp 
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the stake. Harnack translates ‘Wherefore am I here?’, but, apart 
from the grammatical difficulty, the rendering ‘I (emphatic, contrasted 
with my son) must do that for which I am here’ makes much better 
sense: the context requires action and is followed by action. Here, 
as in St Matthew, there is a variant é¢’ ¢, but this is of no importance, 
éri with the dat. often signifies purpose, though not so often as éri with 
the acc. 

When my book was going through the press a reader mentioned, in 
a note on this passage, that he had seen in a private collection a beaker 
of the first century with the inscription EY@PAINOY E® O TIAPE! (I 
asked for further information, but was told that the owner did not wish 
its whereabouts to be known). He translated ‘Enjoy yourself{, which is] 
what you are here for’; but the sense may just as well be ‘Enjoy yourself. 
Do that for which you are here’ (if we had not the other examples to 
compare it with, we might translate ‘Enjoy yourself on that for which 
you are here’). The evidence, very strong otherwise, for the sentence 
in St Matthew being elliptical and not interrogative becomes in the 
light of these additional passages conclusive. Moreover thus under- 
stood this sentence has a remarkable congruence with that other in 
St John (xiii 27) ‘ That thou doest, do quickly ’. 

One other point. The elliptical character of the phrase, its vague- 
ness, and its occurrence in the same form in three entirely different 
contexts suggests that it is a colloquialism. The nearest illustration in 
English that I can think of is ‘What you will’, but numerous other 
instances similar in their vagueness and universality of application will 
occur to any one (‘your turn ’, ‘I am up against it’, etc.). If so, it may be 
compared with other expressions of our Lord, ‘ What have I to do with 
thee ?’ (St John ii 4), ‘Thou sayest’ (St Luke xxiii 3), and His use of 
homely proverbs, ‘ Physician, heal thyself’, ‘the camel and the needle’s 
eye’. The retention of this vivid Greek phrase by St Matthew alone 
would bear on the question of the relative authority of that Gospel, and 
even of the language in which it was originally written. If my con- 
jecture is right, there ought to be other examples of this use, which 
I hope other correspondents may be able to supply. 

E. C. E. Owen. 


PROPHECY AND THE SABBATH. 
(A note on the teaching of Jeremiah.) 


Tue Sabbath is mentioned only once in the book of Jeremiah, but 
the passage is a striking one (Jer. xvii 19-27). In the dark days at the 
end of the seventh century B.c. the Prophet is represented as promising 
victory to kings and prosperity to Jerusalem on the one condition that 
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the Sabbath be hallowed ‘to do no work therein’. But it should be 
noted that one particular kind of work is in the author’s mind. He is 
not possessed with a general notion of defending the observance of the 
Sabbath, but he has in mind a particular form of Sabbath breaking : 
‘Bear no burden on the sabbath day, nor bring it in by the gates of 
Jerusalem ; neither carry forth a burden (vz. 21, 22)... . If ye shall 
diligently hearken to bring in no burden (z. 24)... then shall there 
enter in . . . kings and princes sitting upon the throne of David, riding 
in chariots and on horses, . . . and this city shall be inhabited for 
ever (v. 25).... But if ye will not hearken unto me... not to bear 
a burden and enter in at the gates of Jerusalem on the sabbath day ; 
then will I kindle a fire in the gates thereof, and it shall devour the 
palaces of Jerusalem’ (v. 27). 

On this passage Giesebrecht (in Nowack’s Handkommentar, 1907) 
writes: ‘This piece is pronounced not genuine by Stade, Kuenen, and 
Cornill, and by the last two it is ascribed to a contemporary of Ezra 
and Nehemiah, who shared their view’. [See Neh. xiii 15-22.] 
Kuenen remarks: ‘The one-sided emphasizing of the observance of 
the Sabbath, which represents the whole future of the people as 
dependent upon it, must strike one as strange in the mouth of Jeremiah’. 
And so the nine verses are printed in very small type in Giesebrecht’s 
learned commentary on the prophet. It is treated as ‘ unecht’. 

Such, no doubt, was the view also of A. B. Davidson, though it is not 
expressly stated in his article ‘Jeremiah’ in Hastings’s D.B. ‘The 
lawbook’, he writes, ‘little satisfied the prophetic idealism. Jeremiah 
seeks to draw men’s minds away from all that was external—sacrifices, 
temple, ark, and lawbook—to that which was inward and real. 
Circumcise yourselves to the Lord, and take away the foreskins of 
your heart (Jer. iv 4).’ Elsewhere in the same article Davidson specifies 
certain passages (xvii 19-27 among them) which were not incorporated 
with the prophecies of Jeremiah until ‘the third stage’ of the history 
of the growth of the book. 

Further, Sir G. A. Smith in his Jeremiah (Baird Lectures for 1922) 
describes xvii 19-27 as ‘an exhortation to keep the Sabbath, . . . which 
is probably post-exilic’, On the other hand «Professor Rothstein of 
Miinster in Kautzsch’s Heilige Schrift des A. Ts (1922) pronounces in 
favour of the genuineness of the passage as a whole, though he finds 
some interpolations (e.g. vv. 23, 26) in it. He rightly points out that 
the Sabbath ordinance is something more than a merely ritual law. 
The Sabbath rest was the poor man’s privilege, but unwelcome to the 
rich (Amos viii 5). 

In discussing the ‘genuineness’ of this passage we need say but 
little on the subject of style. The book of Jeremiah is not as such the 
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i work of the prophet himself, and in form it must owe much to Baruch 
the scribe (Jer. xxxvi 1-7, 32; xlv 1-5). But it may be said that 
a good parallel to Jer. xvii 19-27 is found in xxii 1-5. The decisive 
phrases are in vv. 3, 4:— 

‘Execute ye judgement and righteousness, and deliver the spoiled 
out of the hand of the oppressor: and do no wrong, do no violence, to 
the stranger, the fatherless, nor the widow, neither shed innocent blood 
in this place- For if ye do this thing indeed, then there shall enter in 
by the gates of this house kings sitting upon the throne of David, 
riding in chariots and on horses, he, and his servants, and all his people.’ 
Oppression is the sin which looms largest in the eye of the Prophet. 

Both xxii 1-5 and xvii 19-27 are found in the Greek recension of 
the book of Jeremiah, as well as in MT, but neither passage in its 
form suggests to us the mind of Jeremiah. Can that prophetic hater 
of war have held out such a reward as that kings and princes riding in 
chariots and on horses should enter the gates of Jerusalem? This 
is a picture of the return of kings from victorious war. It would suit 
the time of Jeremiah, but it is surely alien from his mind. It might 
conceivably come from Baruch the scribe, for Baruch cherished worldly 
ambition (Jer. xlv 5). 

But the question before us is one of matter, the matter of observance 
of the Sabbath. Are Kuenen and his supporters right in holding that 
Jeremiah could not have urged the observance of the Sabbath with the 
emphasis which is ascribed to him in xvii 19-27? Or, to put the 
question another way, Does A. B. Davidson’s characterization of Jeremiah 
(which would be generally accepted) exclude the possibility that the 
Prophet presented such an ultimatum on Sabbath observance to his 
king and to his people ? 

Let us grant in full all that is asserted of the inwardness of the 
Prophet’s teaching; but does it follow that we must in consistency 
allow that Jeremiah could not have spoken of the Sabbath as in 
xvii 21-27? Was there nothing ‘inward’ in that institution? At 
least it had an inward meaning for Ezekiel, Jeremiah’s contemporary, 
who spoke of the Sabbath as a sign between JeHOvAH and Israel 
(Ezek. xx 12). Sabbath observance could be looked on by a fellow- 
prophet as a test of loyalty to JeEHovaH. The Israelite had the Sabbath 
as ‘a gift’ from his God: the heathen was without it. Would not 
Jeremiah as the champion of the One true God be also a champion of 
this distinguishing mark of the true religion? Sacrifice and temple and 
ark and lawbook were common to Israel and Egypt and Babylon—but 
not the Sabbath. Nothing has hitherto been reported on this subject 
from Egypt, and the ‘ Babylonian Sabbath’ still remains a doubtful 
Sabbath. In the new edition (1926) of Hugo Gressmann’s A/torienta- 
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lische Texte zum AT all that appears is a passage of fifteen lines with 
the non-committal title Die sogenannten Sabbathvorschriften. A\\ that 
is quite clear in these Vorschriften is that the seventh, fourteenth, 
nineteenth, twenty-first, and twenty-eighth days of the month were 
unlucky. ‘Ein Vorhaben auszufiihren, ist (der Tag) nicht geeignet.’ 
The Jewish Sabbath was something different. 

The Sabbath would appeal to Jeremiah as a distinguishing mark of 
the true JEHOvAH-faith, but not only as such. The mind of the prophet 
was strictly just and his heart was very pitiful. To such a nature the 
injunction of rest on the seventh day would seem central in religion. 
It was indeed a charter for the labourer. Field labour was rigorously 
forbidden: ‘he ox and ass must rest. The maidservant was to have 
respite from the heavy work of grinding the corn with the hand-mill. 
We may add that in the Deuteronomic form of the Fourth Command- 
ment a prophetic note is heard: ‘And thou shalt remember that thou 
wast a servant in the land of Egypt’ (Deut. v 15). Jeremiah may have 
heard the Commandment in this form: in any case he would have been 
in sympathy with it. 

His just spirit rose in wrath against any oppression of the labourer. 
No denunciation could be more severe than that which he aims at the 
masters (‘princes’ and others) who on a celebrated occasion broke 
the covenant of the servant (Jer. xxxiv 8-22). Hebrew servants were 
to serve for six years, and in the seventh year to go free. The princes 
first conformed to this regulation, being touched in conscience by their 
danger from the Chaldeans; and then, when the danger seemed to 
be past, they recalled their servants into servitude. For this act of 
treacherous oppression Jeremiah in the name of JEHOvAH devotes the 
princes ‘to the sword, to the pestilence, and to the famine ; and I will 
make you to be tossed to and fro among all the kingdoms of the earth’. 
The prophet who stood so stoutly for the law of the seventh year might 
surely stand up stoutly for the ordinance of the seventh day. 

Not only the princes, but the king (Jehoiakim) also was an oppressor 
of the labourer and similarly earned Jeremiah’s denunciation. Jehoiakim 
was engaged in building a lofty palace and in ‘using his neighbour's 
service without wages’ (Jer. xxii 13 ff). This service took no doubt 
the form of bearing burdens: sometimes it would consist of removing 
rubbish carried in baskets upon the head or shoulder (cf. Ps. Ixxxi 6), 
at other times of bringing building material. But it was heavy manual 
work : there were no cranes in those days. The prophet’s wrath rises 
to the height against Jehoiakim: ‘He shall be buried with the burial 
of an ass, drawn and cast forth beyond the gates of Jerusalem.’ 

At a somewhat earlier date, we may suppose, Jeremiah goes to meet 
the king and to appeal for the observance of the Sabbath by the king. 
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; The words of the address are purposely generalized, ‘Hear ye... ye 
1 kings of Judah, and all Judah’, but the message is meant in the first 
place for Jehoiakim himself. There are no generalities in the prophet’s 
; address: he goes straight to the root of the matter with the palace- 
building king. ‘Bear no burden on the sabbath day ’—no more carry- 
ing of stone or timber on the seventh day as on the six preceding days: 
let the labourer have a respite from this corvee, this heavy unpaid work. 
Jeremiah is not demanding that no one should cook a meal or go for 
a walk on the Sabbath, but that acknowledgement should be made that 
the labourer has a right to rest one day in seven. The prophet is not 
spéaking as a ritualist, but as a would-be protector of the poor. This 
is surely Jeremiah himself: we need not look for some later prophet on 
| whom to father this living discourse. The background of these verses 
q is that of the middle period of Jeremiah’s activity. An oppressive king 
q is on the throne, Jerusalem still has ‘ palaces’, and probably more great 
} houses are in building, but danger is approaching, and the prophet sees 
q it and gives warning of it. In form Jeremiah says, Keep the sabbath, 
q but his matter is, Cease from oppression. 


W. Emery BARNES. 


{ SOME HEBREW WORDS 


In the following notes an attempt is made to suggest possible, even 
probable, meanings or suitable affinities in the cognate languages for 
several uncertain words, which have either been wrongly explained 
or emended away, in the Hebrew text of the Old Testament. 
| The verb 73% has caused the interpreters difficulty in Isa. ix 17 (18), 
where the M. T. has }@y M82 33280" ‘and they roll upward in thick 
pillars of smoke’ (R.V.). The comparison of it with the Arab. ci 
carnosus fuit’ hardly yields a suitable sense; for the emphasis rests 
rather on the destruction of the thickets in fire and smoke (cp. LXX’s 
1 ovveatapayera) than on the rich fleshy fat of the smoke.?_ The Pesh., 
in using soz) ‘ was twisted ’, appears to confuse Jaxnn with BANA ; 
but it is not necessary either to suppose that the Syr. translator read 

yen and to alter the text accordingly.* May not the Heb. 73x be 
cognate with the Bab.-Ass. addku ‘to carry away’? In this case the 
: M. T. is to be translated ‘and they are carried away as’ or ‘in tall 
pillars of smoke’. The various meanings assigned to the Bab.-Ass. 


' G.-B. p. 5; cp. Freytag Lex. Ar.-Lat., vol. i p. 5; cp. Bab.-Ass. apagu or 
epéqu ‘to be massive’ (Bezold B. A. G. p. 55). p 
2 This interpretation goes back to Marwan ibn Janah, who explains JIN of the 
ass of trees (Neubauer Marwén thn Janah’s ‘ Book of Hebrew Roots’ p. 18). 
3 Cheyne Isaiah (in S. B. O. T.) p. 84. 
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abaku, of which the primary meaning seems to be ‘to turn away’ or 
‘divert’ are ‘to turn’, ‘to overthrow’, ‘to pour out’, ‘to place’, ‘to 
forgive’, ‘to buy’, ‘to carry away’. These may be disentangled in 
the following way: (i) ‘to carry away’; ‘to forgive’ (as removing an 
offence) ; ‘to buy’ (as ¢aking away goods); (ii) ‘to turn’; ‘to over- 
throw’ (as overturning a person or thing); ‘to pour’ (as /urning over 
a vessel or its contents). The Heb. 538 corresponds with (i) adaéku or 
apaku and the Heb. 357 with (ii) adaku. The ultimate identity of these 
various forms in a single root is in a high degree probable. Other 
verbs derived from the same root are Jud.-Aram. 5X ‘turned back’ 
and Arab. oil ‘deterred’. There are, then, three stages in the 
development of this root: I. Bab.-Ass. asaku = Heb. 738 ‘turn’, 
especially ‘turn away’ in the sense of ‘carry away’; II. Bab.-Ass. 
abaku or apaku = Heb. Jan ‘turn’, especially ‘turn round’ or ‘turn 
over’ in the sense of ‘overthrow’; III. Jud.-Aram. 75x ‘turn’ in 
the sense of ‘turn back’ and Arab. ell ‘turn’ in the sense of 
‘deter’. In this connexion Prof. Langdon has reminded me that the 
permansive of the II i theme (Pi.) is used intransitively in the sense 
of melting away or the like in the phrase abnu ubduk ‘the mineral is 
carried away’, namely, melted away’; this usage comes extraordinarily 
close to that of the Hithpa. of 73x in the passage of Isaiah here 
discussed. 

Since Prof. A. A. Bevan has expressed grave doubts whether the 
Arab. .J\ VIII ‘ was confused ’, ‘turned sour’,® actually exists,‘ the root of 


the Heb. nbs, which is found only in the Niph. nbx2, has become 
a mystery. The sense ‘filthy’ (Pss. xiv 3 and liii 4) or ‘corrupt’ 
(Job xv 16), given in the R.V., is derived from the ancient Versions. 
This meaning, however, can be established from the cognate Bab.-Ass. 
alahu. The Sum. SUG is equated in a bilingual syllabary with 
ulluku, the II i theme (Pi.) of this verb, as well as with 77’aiu ‘to 
exult’, Aandbu ‘to be luxuriant’, rvakdbu ‘to mount’ (sens. obsc.) and 
raha ‘to emit semen’* ; and the same Sum. SUG is elsewhere rendered 
by maid ‘to be full’ and sému ‘to abound’.’ Thus it is said that the 
goddess Ba’u (or Ishtar) Auzba ulluhat muname sa’nat ‘abounds in 
luxury, is full of ...(?)’.7 The Bab.-Ass. a/ahu therefore clearly 

1 Delitzsch A.Hwb, p. 6, and Muss-Arnolt Ass, Dict. p. 6. 

2 Thompson Ass. Chem. p. 152 (= pl. ii), 1. 29. 

3 Cited by B.-D.-B. p. 47 and G.-B, p. 41. 

* In Some Contributions to Arabic Lexicography on p. 55 of Oriental Studies 

resented to Prof. E. G. Browne. 

5 In Rev. d’ Ass, vol. ix pp. 77-79. 

© Langdon Sum. Gr. p. 243. 

7 Ebeling K. A. R.J, no, 109, Obv. 1. 15. 
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denotes luxuriant abundance ; consequently it may be suggested that 
the meaning of the Heb. nbx is something analogous. Thus the 
‘x | Niph. may have meant primarily ‘debauched with luxury’ and then, in 
a a moral sense, ‘corrupt’. Here the Versions have either preserved 
a a true tradition or have correctly conjectured the sense from the 
context. 
7 All editors have obelized the verb nbn in 1 Sam. xxii 8, where 
‘by D2 NDA-PR ‘there is none of you that is sorry for me’ (R.V.) is 
usually altered to by O21 SHAS ‘there is none of you that has com- 
passion on me’,' on the analogy of 1 Sam. xxiii 21, where Saul says: 
ondon mind The LXX indeed have zoveiy in both 
passages, on which is based the inference that the M. T. originally had 
the same verb in each place. But the inference is false ; for, whereas 
they have zovety for on only in xxiii 21, they use it for nbn in six other 
passages of the Old Testament.? The correct inference, if any could 
be drawn, would be that Son is wrong in xxiii 21, especially since 
moveiv is at the best a very inexact rendering of it. Even, however, if it 
is not assumed that the LXX definitely support nbn, so much cannot 
be said of the other versions: thus the Targ.-Jon has 23 ‘ vexed’ for 
; nbn and on ‘spared’ for San, and the Pesh. similarly has ojo ‘vexed’ 
for the former and «as ‘spared’ for the latter * ; the Eth. version has 
chav: ‘was sick’ or ‘grieved’ for nbn and Aw; ‘did good’ (para- 
phrastically) for bpm. Both the Syr. and Eth. versions employ these 
verbs elsewhere for mdm: for example, the Pesh. has ojo in Jer. x 19, 
xiv 17, and Nah. iii 19 (18), and the Eth. version has chav; in 2 Chron. 
xxxii 24 and Jer. v. 3. It may therefore be assumed that the Syr. and 
] Eth. versions certainly, and the LXX very probably, read nbn in 


r Sam. xxii 8. What then does mbm here mean? All three translators 
took it as the well-known mn ‘ was sick ’, used metaphorically to mean 
‘was grieved’; but such a usage is, as the commentators have said, 
; very unlikely. It may therefore be suggested that it is a case of a 
totally different root cognate with the Eth. 4A%: (var. dff:) ‘looked 
out’ (fA; ‘for’), which is used both for pepyvavy (Lk. xii 22) and 
mpovoe (1 Tim. v 8) with indirect objects in the New Testament. 
The prep. 5y ‘on behalf of’ is similarly used after pw (Jer. xxxi 27) 
and ond; (Judges ix 17 and 2 Kings x 3). The true sense of the 
passage, then, is that Saul complains that all are against him and that 
‘ there is none of you that taketh thought’ or ‘ careth for me’. 


1 Klostermann Die Biicher Samuelis u. der Kénige p. 98. 
2 Hatch and Redpath Concordance vol. ii p. 1186. 
3 Cp. Gen. xix 16. 
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What is the reason for removing the fem. mad from the Hebrew 
vocabulary, except that it is dwa€ cipyyévov in Ezek. xvi 30? The LXX 
read the same consonants, although they vocalized it ra? * to thy 
daughter’ instead of nad ‘thy spirit’; the Pesh.’s wolsaX reflects the 
same error.’ It may further be asked whether such simple words as 
qrvnadfy] 4 mo* would ever have been corrupted into the uneasy 
snd mbox mo, as Cornill suggests. Since, therefore, the earliest 
versions point to the correctness of the Massoretic text, every effort 
must be made to explain it. This indeed is not difficult; for 
the Hebrew 735 ‘spirit’ beside 2) ‘heart’ cannot be regarded as 
an impossible word, since at least two other Semitic languages have 
both masc, and fem. nouns derived from the same root. The Bab.- 
Ass. “bbu ‘heart’ and “ddatu, though occurring only in the plur. 
libbétu ‘anger’, co-exist side by side‘; so also do the Aram. 35 ‘heart’ 
and xnad ‘anger’. The latter, it appears, is a draf eipypévov like the 
Hebrew word ; for it has so far been found only in an Aramaic docu- 
ment from Asshur, in which it is used twice. There occur there the 
sentences nad nx ‘nadn ‘art thou full of anger against me, 
of anger against God?’ and xbn nad ard ‘why (art thou) full of 
anger against me?’® The Assyrian source of this document makes it 
possible to suppose that xnad is here an Assyrian loan-word ; but that 
hardly vitiates the argument. For the Bab.-Ass. word alone suffices to 
shew that a feminine noun from the #225 is not inconceivable in 
a Semitic language. Further, it stands side by side with an obvious 
Hebraism, the interrogative “nm, found otherwise only in Bibl. Aram. 
and the Targimim, namely in western Aramaic. Cornill’s argument that 
nad = 3 is not to be assumed, since it cannot be proved and that there 
would have been ample opportunity for its use, if it had existed, is 
hardly convincing. It may have been a rare synonym of 35, a neo- 
logism of Ezekiel’s time which enjoyed only a brief life, or a loan-word 
from some neighbouring language. It is suggested, therefore, that the 
Heb. md ‘ spirit’ be left in the text of Ezekiel. 


1 Cp. Field Origenis Hexapla vol. ii p. 806, where it is stated that Las\\ is 
actually the reading of the Syr.-Hex. version. 

2 Herrmann (Ezechiel p. 94) confesses that etne befriedigende Konjektur gibt es nicht, 
auch mit Hilfe der Versionen. 

3 In Das Buch des Propheten Ezechiel pp. 264-265. 

4 The precise meaning of this word in the phrase ina hup bbati imuat ‘he will 
die through breaking of spirit = of a broken spirit (?)’ or ‘of an outburst of rage (?)’ 
(Harper A. B. L. no. 657, ll. 20-21) is uncertain ; but the first appears preferable to 
the second rendering. 

5 Lidzbarski Altaram. Urk. aus Ass. p. 8, ll. 19 and 20 (ep. p. 13 n.). 
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Another noun of uncertain meaning occurs in the phrase D°X'337 npn 
‘the company of the prophets’ (R.V.) in 1 Sam. xix 20. The word is 
otherwise unknown, and it is clear that the rendering ‘company’ is 
based on. the LXX’s éxxAnoia; this, like the Targ.’s the Pesh.’s 
kaso and the Eth. version’s 974MC: ‘company’, is probably a con- 
jecture from the context. That the word does not occur elsewhere, 
however, is hardly a valid reason for replacing it by the rare (and other- 
wise post-exilic) nbdap ‘assembly’; for this word seems to denote too 
large an assembly for the present passage: Nor is there any reason to 
account for the corruption of a noun derived from a particularly 
common root into an absolutely unknown word ; in fact, the principle 
that difficilior lectio potior approves the reading npn. Is it not possible 
to refer it to the root pnd ‘old’? of frequent occurrence in Ethiopic? 
Thus AZ®: ‘old’ is used not only literally of age but also as a term of 
respect or dignity, for the Hebr. {Pt in the O.T. and the Gk. zpeofv- 
repos in the N.T.; there it is employed also for the Gk. ddacxados and 
vopodiddoxados. The collective noun derived from it, @AUPT:, which 
Dillmann renders by Altestenschaft, denotes the Heb. and the 
Gk. rpeoBirepor rod Aaod.2 If then this connexion is allowed, the Heb. 
npnd> will mean primarily ‘an elder-company’ and then a ‘venerable 
band’ having passed through the same developement as the Gk. 
mpeoBurépov ‘elders’ and then ‘presbytery’. As a literal translation of 
DN230 npn something like ‘the seigniory of the prophets’ may be 
proposed, although the R.V.’s ‘company’ may be generally accepted. 

It is usually assumed, quite rightly, that res as used of a curse or 
destruction is the Niph. of pam ‘was sick’ and that it means ‘made 
sick’, namely ‘sore’ or ‘ grievous’: cp. M¥}02 nddp « grievous curse’ 
(1 Kings ii 8) and 7102 ban ‘ grievous destruction’ (Mic. ii ro). The 
analogous 7292 73D ‘ grievous wound’ (Jer. xiv 17) supports this inter- 
pretation. But the phrase WZ" WHI ‘how forcible are the 
words of uprightness’ (R. V.) in Job vi 25 is generally held to be 
difficult, and the variant reading $503 ‘are sweet’, though attested 
only by one MS and the Targ., has been adopted. The R.V.’s rendering 
‘forcible’ is ruled out as giving to the W pup an otherwise unknown 
sense. Gesenius has acria, namely valida victricia verba* which, Gray 
says, rests on ‘the assumption of Cocceius and Simonis that yD 
(properly acer fuit, and then vehemens fuit) is a metathesis of da» “to 


1 Cp. Deut. xxxiii 4 and Neh. v 5. 

2 Cp. Arab. aa ‘was white’, e.g. hair (Freytag Lex. Arab.-Lat. vol. iv p. 131a). 
3 Dillmann Lex. Aeth. cols. 26-28. 

* In the Thes, Ling. Hebr. et Chald. p. 820. 

5 Driver and Gray Book of Job pt. ii p. 43. 
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be sour, acid”’. He therefore gives it up. Is he, however, right to 
do so? It may be suggested, on the contrary, that Gesenius’s acria is 
right. For the / pap has now been found applied to words in 
a Cappadocian text, which may be dated well before 2000 B.c. The 
passage is to the following effect: miati sibidum awatam mariztam la 
igabiuniati ‘unto us, let not the elders speak a harsh word unto us’ 
(literally translated).’_ This shews that the »/ pp could be applied in 
a metaphorical sense to words in the Semitic languages. If the passage 
under discussion is treated as a question and not as an exclamation, 
the meaning becomes clear. Job, having claimed to be told plainly 
what sins his friend impute to him, says : 


‘ How are honest words bitter? 
Yet what do you reprove in me?’ 


He means that, as he knows himself innocent, he has no reason to find 
words spoken by them in all honesty bitter or grievous ; yet it is futile 
to blame what he has said, since his own words are as the wind and so 
not to be taken seriously.? Surely this interpretation is better than 
emendation, especially as both yield what is virtually the same sense ; 
for the question ‘how are honest words bitter?’ is practically equi- 
valent to the exclamation ‘ how sweet are honest words!’ This fact, 
therefore, accounts for the obvious variant 3390? ‘are sweet’, which is 
merely an echo of Ps. xix 103. 
In 1 Sam. xxiii 7 the verb 12) (Pi.) is employed in an unusual sense. 
Consequently most editors alter it in "}3 pds ink 73) ‘God hath 
delivered’ (or ‘alienated) him into mine hand’ (R.V.) into 739 
‘sold’,* because the LXX have zézpaxev, and the Eth. version "4M: 
‘sold’; the Pesh. has simply pra/ ‘delivered’. Again, however, the i 
versions are guessing the sense from the context, as the colourless word 
in the Pesh. shews. Again, too, the principle that difficilior lectio potior ‘ 
favours the reading of the Massoretic text. Can, therefore, 133 be de- i 
fended, although B.-D.-B. stigmatize it as ‘improbable’? I suggest that 


? Contenau Tablettes Cappadociennes (Louvre IV) pl. I, no. 1, ll. 20-22. It is 
to be noticed that the Cappadocian dialect substitutes z for s (cp. Driverin J. R.A.S., i 
1926, Pp. 730). 

2 Ball (Book of Job p. 163) explains the passage similarly, supporting his inter- 
pretation by a quotation from an inscription of Darius in which the Bab. mardsu 
‘to be sick’ and then ‘to be bitter’ is used of a ‘troublesome’ command, The 
Cappadocian document, quoted above, makes this usage even more clear. This 
explanation has the additional advantage that it assigns to yD the same meaning 
here as it bears in Job xvi 3. 

3 Cp. Judges ivg. Here the LXX have drodidwp:, the Pesh. , and the Eth. 


version 49-{)A; ; these variations shew that the versions do not really confirm either 
the Massoretic text or any conjectural emendation, 
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an affirmative answer can again be given; for there is an almost exactly 
parallel use of the Bab. nukkuru (I1i theme, or Pi., of nakaru ‘to 
be hostile’). The writer of an early Babylonian letter says that Wadi-{ir) 
Llabrat sangii Anunitum ana 4 maném 84 Siglé kaspim bitam ana Idin- 
(i1)Zlabrat dayanim unakkir ‘N. the priest of A. has alienated’ or 
‘transferred the house to I. the judge for 4 maneh 84 shekels of silver ’.’ 
This seems to be the sole known example of this usage in Babylonian 
literature ; is it then justifiable to remove a similarly unique example of 
an analogous idiom from the Hebrew text? It rather suggests that 
the Pi. of 153, like the II i theme of zaka@ru, can denote ‘to alienate’ 
in the sense of handing over or transferring property, especially by sale, 
from one person to another. 

These suggestions are put forward, in some cases with considerable 
diffidence, in others with some degree of confidence, in the hope 
of clearing up a few of the difficulties caused by the confusion of 
homonymous roots or by the large number of rare words or meanings 
which must naturally be found in a dead language. 


G. R. Driver. 


THE PUNCTUATION OF NEW TESTAMENT 
MANUSCRIPTS. 


I TAKE this opportunity to refer to a matter which I feel to be of con- 
siderable importance. An admirable enterprise is on foot, of editing 
a reliable record of all New Testament readings up to date. I would 
plead that this ought to include a reliable record of the punctuation 
also, at the least of the more important manuscripts which are 
punctuated. The precise value of the punctuation is still rather un- 
certain, but in some cases it may well be very early. As an example 
of the importance of shewing reliable evidence, I may take the case of 
Rom. ix 5, evidently a most important passage in regard of the doctrine 
of the Divinity of Christ. In the almost classical edition of the epistle 
by Sanday and Headlam in the Juternational Critical Commentary it is 
said (p. 234): ‘ The strongest evidence against the reference to Christ 
(i. e. of the last words of the verse) is that of the leading uncial MSS’. 
Now I believe that I have made it sufficiently plain in Zhe Expository 
Times (April and October 1923) that this supposed argument from the 
punctuation. of the chief uncials is founded on a misconception ; 
certainly the Vatican Codex (B) supports no argument whatever, one 
way or the other. Hardly any description of the punctuation of the 


1 Ungnad Babylonian Letters (P. B. S., V1), pl. Ixxxvi = Ungnad Altbabylonische 
Briefe pp. 83-84, no. 117, ll, 17-20. 
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manuscripts, however, is offered in the commentary, and even that little 
was apparently supplied expressly for the work by Sir F. G. Kenyon, 
Director and Principal Librarian of the British Museum. In particular, 
there seems to be need (so far as I know) of a reliable record of the 
punctuation of the Codex Ephraemi rescriptus (C) at Paris, which, to 
judge from an examination kindly made for me by a friend, is very 
unusual. 
CuTHBERT LATTEY. 


THE point raised by Fr Lattey is important, but it is one that raises 
great difficulties for an Editor of a critical apparatus. In a certain 
sense the punctuation of an ancient Greek work is no part of the 
original tradition ; a properly written Greek paragraph goes in theory 
from the beginning to the end without punctuation, the beginnings and 
the due subordination of the several sentences being sufficiently in- 
dicated by the appropriate particles. The paragraph, on the other 
hand, is part of the text and should be indicated in an apparatus, if 
a full record is desired of any MS authority. Normally it is marked in 
MSS by the end of the last line of the paragraph being left blank, with 
or without a small horizontal stroke (the pavagraphus) between that and 
the next line. But sometimes a break is made by only leaving a small 
blank space, perhaps of only one letter. This really is a sort of warning 
to the reader to pause. Somewhat similar is the syllable-divider, often 
inserted after ‘barbarous’ Proper Names, as in such sentences as 
aBpaam’erennucen, Where it stands to warn the reader against pronouncing 
it a-braa-me-gen-, etc. A further advance towards punctuation is found 
in the habit of some scribes, e.g. of ¢, to set a point at the end of 
a paragraph (where really it is not needed), and also after numerals and 
contractions. Then besides all this there is in most MSS, beginning 
with & in the 4th century, a certain amount of real punctuation, i. e. 
points set in the text to indicate some sort of pause. 

But how irregular and inconsistent it almost always is! In going 
through & I got the impression that some of the dots were probably 
made by the scribe while turning his eye to the exemplar for the next 
word, e. g. gaudentes:salutabant Mk. ix 15, or exclamauit-pater Mk. ix 24. 
At other places, no doubt, the dot is intentional and significant. What 
is an editor of a ‘ New Tischendorf’ to do? He is not editing 4, and 
has to think of balance and clarity as well as of completeness. 

Fr Lattey refers to Rom. ix 5 and its disputed punctuation. In 
such a passage he is obviously right in saying that the facts of the 
transmitted punctuation should be recorded. But the value, or lack of 
value, in the punctuation of that verse in any MS depends very greatly 
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on the critical weight of the punctuation in that MS. This value can 
only be determined by a study of its punctuation elsewhere, in uncon- 
troversial contexts, and the example of & warns us that a MS may have 
a supremely valuable text with a capricious punctuation. Fr Lattey 
quotes the discussion in the Commentary of Sanday and Headlam 
(p. 233-238): some readers of the JouRNAL may remember that 
I brought out a new interpretation of Rom. ix 5 in vol. v, pp. 451-455, 
to which I still adhere. The essence of this interpretation is that 
aiévac implies that the Holy Name (the Tetragram- 
maton) has been explicitly or implicitly pronounced. Well, it is interest- 
ing to read Sir F. G. Kenyon’s statement (.S. & ., p. 234) that A in 
Rom. ix § puts a point after odpxa and also leaves a slight space: the 
punctuation is here by the original hand and so has some weight, 
though I am inclined to lay more stress on the ‘slight space’. But 
what is still more important is that in Rom. i 25 before éo éorw eidAoyy- 
toa «ia Tove aidvao there is also a point and a slight space. This 
double occurrence of the slight space may be held to indicate that the 
scribe of A recognized that in both cases we are dealing with similar 
formulae. 

I regret the length of this digression—all about a single point ! 
But I add it to shew how difficult it is to discuss these points properly 
without verbiage. I am sure all those at all responsible for the pro- 
jected ‘ New Tischendorf’ are grateful to Fr Lattey for drawing atten- 
tion to the importance of recording the punctuation of ancient MSS, 
and if after consideration it is decided not to record it, it will be with 
the time-honoured phrase that ‘the editor regrets that considerations 
of space make it impossible to comply with Fr Lattey’s interesting 
suggestion ’. 

F. C. Burkitt. 


PSALM Ixxxix 9g. 


THE verse seems to translate awkwardly. Would it not be an im- 
provement to divide after }1> (as Kittel does) and change f° jon to 
Jon or JON? It occurs to me that possibly this was the original 
reading, for the change would get rid of the unusual jon (described in 
BDB as an Aramaism) ; and would be in keeping with the language 
of the rest of the Psalm, in which 30m and AyMK occur in several 
places. 


T. H. Hunt. 
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If this v. needs emendation, Mr. Hunt’s is a good one. jon for JON 
is an easy error of transcription: cf. Hab. i 5, ‘Behold ye among the 
nations’, where LXX reads 03, xatadpovyrai, for (M.T.). But 
is it well to ‘get rid of’ Aramaisms? Aramaic was the /ingua franca 
for centuries of Western Asia. We ought rather to expect some 
Aramaisms in Biblical Hebrew of almost any age. Moreover when 
the Hebrew thought of his God and looked down on the gods or the 
aspirations of his neighbours, he might easily drop into the use of an 
Aramaic word or phrase. So in Ps. ii t2 he uses the Aramaic phrase 
"3 ‘Kiss the Son’.'| Very significant also is the Aramaic vz. in 
Jer. x 11, ‘Thus shall ye say unto them’ (the Gentiles who would 
tempt you to forsake JeHovaAH), ‘The gods that have not made the 
heavens and the earth, these shall perish from the earth, and from 
under the heavens’. To omit this v. as editors do is to disregard 
Hebrew psychology. The root jon, whether Aramaic or Hebrew 
appears nearly a dozen times in the Old Testament. 


W. Emery BarNEs. 


A STAGE IN THE HISTORY OF THE LAUDIAN 
MS OF ACTS. 


Mr E. A. Lowe contributes to the January number of Speculum 
a welcome note on the later history of the famous Laudian manuscript 
of the Acts (Bodl. Libr., MS Laud. Gr. 35). That this book was used 
by the Venerable Bede for his commentary is generally acknowledged ; 
but what happened to the manuscript after it left Bede’s hands and 
before it was acquired by Archbishop Laud is not clearly ascertained. 
About twelve years ago I noticed three lines written with a dry point 
on fol. 2264. These lines are read by Mr Lowe as 


MaRIAE UIR(GINIS | 
GAMUNDUM. 


I tried without success to explain this last word, and abandoned the 
enquiry. But I mentioned to Dr Craster the fact that these scratches 
could be discerned, and he wrote a short paper on the history of the 
manuscript in the Bodleian Quarterly Record ii 288-290 (1919). He 
was of opinion that the word in the last line ‘ is apparently a variant of 
Gimmund or Gaemmunt, a name of common occurrence in Germany 
in the eighth and ninth centuries, and found at Lauresheim, Fulda, 
and St Gall. Inasmuch as the connexion of the manuscript with Bede 


1 On this passage see J. 7. S. xviii 24-29. 
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and even with the Anglo-Saxon world rests wholly on internal evidence 
it is important to find a Teutonic name inscribed on its pages’. 

Mr Lowe, on the other hand, takes the word to indicate the name, 
not of a person, but of a place: ‘Gamundum, Gamundium, Gamundiae, 
can be no other than Hornbach, situated in the diocese of Metz.’ It 
may now be added that the Monasterium Hornbah is glossed sive Gamun- 
dias in the ninth-century confraternity book of St Gall.’ This identi- 
fication is beyond dispute. If any question arise about the termination 
of the word, it may be added that both forms Gamundium and Gamundum 
are found in the two earliest manuscripts of the Life of St Pirminius,? 
which was composed in the beginning of the ninth century,* and in which 
it is said that Pirminius died there* (about 753). Walahfrid Strabo, 
in verses written about 826, speaks of the saint as buried at Hornbach,® 
a place which lies in what is now the Palatinate, about four miles south 
of Zweibriicken (Deux-Ponts). 

The fact thus established that the Laudian manuscript was at some 
time in the eighth century preserved at Hornbach is of remarkable 
interest. St Pirminius is known as the founder of the famous monastery 
of Reichenau on the Lower Lake of Constance. He used to be taken for 
a Frank, but Hrabanus Maurus says expressly that he left his native 
land and settled in the Frankish territory.6 He was not an Irishman, 
and Hauck thought that he was perhaps an Anglo-Saxon.” In 724 he 
founded the monastery at Reichenau, but after three years was obliged 
to depart. He made his way into Alsatia, and there took part in 
erecting a monastery at Murbach in the Vosges. Before many years 
Murbach became the home of the compilers of the earliest Annals 
drawn up on a definitely Anglo-Saxon model, reckoned by the years of 
the Incarnation, and in part written in an Insular hand. These Annals 
enjoyed a very wide diffusion. They passed in course of time down 
the Rhine to Cologne, across France into Normandy, and from Rouen 
into England, where they formed the basis of many sets of Annals; but 
these belong to a later stage. All that concerns us here is that the 
Laudian manuscript was at Hornbach at a time when that monastery 
was closely affected by Anglo-Saxon influences. 


REGINALD L. POOLE. 


1 P. Piper Libri Confraternitatum (Berlin, 1884) p. 42. 

2 Ch. vi, ed. O. Holder-Egger, 1887, in Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Scriptores 
xv p. 27. 

8 The editor, Holder-Egger, explains the word ‘Gemiind, ahd, “ Gamundi, 
gemundi,” est confluentia’. 

p. 30. 

5 Poetae Aevi Carolini ii 304, ed. E. Dimmler, Berlin, 1884. 

® Ibid. p. 224. 

1 Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands i (3rd ed., 1904), 347. 
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HITTITE AND MITANNIAN ELEMENTS IN THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


IN an interesting article recently published in the Journal Asiatique 
(ccix 1) M. Autran has pointed out the existence in both Hebrew and 
Greek, not only of substantives, but also of verbs, which have the same 
origin and are alike borrowed from Asia Minor. Not only words like 
that denoting ‘wine’ (yayin, olvos, Hittite winis) but verbs like “OK, 
dyeipw; NAD, Keipw; oxy}, admit of no scientific 
etymology in either Semitic or Indo-European and must be regarded as 
loan-words from Asianic languages. What happened in Neo-Hebrew, 
where Greek verbs were adopted and Hebraized, had already happened 
in earlier centuries. 

I have already noted in the 7. 7. S. xxii 87, p. 267, some examples ot 
borrowing on the part of Hebrew from the Hittite language. ohen is 
the Moscho-Hittite Avanis, Lydian xavew, Karian xwv, xoav. Araunah 
the Jebusite is the Hittite avaunis, ‘the freeman’ or ‘ noble’, and in the 
name of Bath-Sheba (further transformed into Bath-Sheva‘ in 1 Chr. 
iii 5) we must see the name of the Mitannian and Hittite goddess 
Kheba. Sheba‘, ‘ oath’, and still less Sheva‘ has little sense in such 
a compound, any more than dosheth in a name like Mephi-bosheth, and 
both owe their origin to a desire to transform the name of a heathen 
deity into a Hebrew word of similar sound. 

But I can go further than I could in 1921, and therewith throw some 
interesting light on the history of Jerusalem and its inhabitants in the 
Davidic era. The king of Uru-Salim or Jerusalem, whose letters form 
part of the Tel el-Amarna correspondence, was Puti- (or Buti-) Kheba, 
‘the Servant of Kheba’. The name, however, was not confined to 
men ; there were no genders in Mitannian and, as Gustavs has shewn, 
Puti-Kheba was also a female name, like Tadu-Kheba, ‘ Favourite of 
Kheba’, which was a male name as well as that of a daughter of the 
Mitannian King Dusratta. Kheba, Khebé, ‘ the queen of heaven’, was 
a Mitannian goddess and was especially worshipped at Aleppo, where 
the Mitannian language was spoken, but she had been borrowed by the 
Hittites and become among them the patron deity of Kizzuwadna (the 
district of Kumana, N.E. of Aleppo) as well as of Khubisna (Kybistra), 
Tuwanuwa (Tyana), and Uda (Hydé). 

In Puti-Kheba or Buti-Kheba I see the Hebraized Bath-Sheba, 
whose husband was Uriyah the Hittite, where the analogy of the 
Hebraized Aranyah, for -Araunah (2 Sam. xxiv 18), would point to an 
original Uranah or Urianah. Urana is clearly the Hittite military title 
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auriyas, also written uriyas, uras, and uranis, ‘a captain of the body-guard’ 
(K UB xiii p. 2. 13), whence uriyakhta ‘he was captain’ (K UB xix 
p. 3. 7). Connected words are auwariyas and auriyalus ‘ body-guard’, 
‘police’ (K UB xiii p. 7. 22; v p. 52. 16).' According to 2 Sam. 
xi 3 the mother of Bath-Sheba was Eli‘am, but 1 Chron. iii 5 corrects 
this into ‘Ammiel, in which we may see a Hebraized form of the Hittite 
ammiel, ‘mine own’, or, less probably, of the name Ammali(s) ‘ belong- 
ing to the Mother-goddess’. The suffix -/ was common in Hittite as 
in other Asianic languages. 

Araunah and Uriyah are stated to be Hittites (if we accept the 
common view that the Jebusites were of Hittite origin). On the other 
hand Puti-Kheba was a Mitannian name and the enemies of Puti- 
Kheba in the Tel el-Amarna tablets were the Khabiri. The Khabiri, 
or Khabiriyas as the Hittites called them, constituted part of the body- 
guard of the Hittite kings and at Boghaz Keui, we are told, there were 
1,200 of them, the other half of the royal body-guard consisting of the 
Lulakhi, the Leleges, probably, of Greek tradition. The Khabiri had 
been introduced into Asia Minor from Babylonia along with other 
elements of Babylonian civilization ; we first hear of them as forming 
the body-guard of the Elamite prince Rim-Sin whose capital was Larsa 
and who exercized sovereignty over both Babylonia and the later 
Assyria (2050 B.c.) In Elam the name survived under the form of 
Khabira. 

The Khabiri play a prominent part in the letters of Puti-Kheba and 
in southern Palestine were to the loyal supporters of the Egyptian 
empire what the Amorites and the native Hittite troops were in the 
north. As we hear of them elsewhere in the Tel el-Amarna age only 
in connexion with the Hittites we may regard them as a sort of ir- 
regular Hittite advanced guard. This view is supported by the name 
of sagasi or ‘executioners’ frequently given to them. The body-guards 
of the Asianic princes in later days preserved the title, the name 
Astralias given to them signifying ‘ executioners’ who carried out ‘the 
murderous’ orders of their paymasters (Hesychius s. v. TpdAAcs?). The 
TpdAes, Or mercenary horse and foot, are mentioned in an inscription 
of Eumenes I ( Jahré. d. kgl. Preuss. Kunstsamil. ix p. 82). 

I think, therefore, it is safe to conclude that Hittites as well as 
Mitannians were settled in Jerusalem and its neighbourhood in the 
Tel el-Amarna age. Now Ezekiel tells us (xvi 3) that ‘the shaping 
and nativity ’ of Jerusalem was ‘of the land of the Canaanite’, but that 
its ‘father was the Amorite and (its) mother a Hittite’. In other 
words, while the fortress-city of Uru-Salim or Jerusalem was in the 


1 The proper name Urani is already found in the Cappadocian tablets (2300 B. c.). 
2 See also s. v. "Aorpadiav’ @paxa* Avdoi. 
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land of Canaan—Kinakhkhi in the Tel el-Amarna and Hittite texts— 
its inhabitants were primarily Amorites and secondarily Hittites, since 
the father preceded the mother. 

In Ancient Egypt (Sept. 1924) I have pointed out that Amurrd, the 
Babylonian original of ‘Wx, Amorite, is a Semitized form of the 
Sumerian Murrf (the short initial vowel being due to the pronunciation 
Mwirrfi), the name by which the population west and north-west of 
Babylonia was known to the Babylonians. An important Sumerian 
text published by Professor Langdon states that the pre-Sumerian 
population of Babylonia itself was Murrian', and this is confirmed by 
archaeological discovery in both Babylonia and Assyria. In Assyria 
the earliest recorded rulers of Assur bear Mitgnnian (or, as I should 
prefer to write, Subaraean) names, and the Mitannian king Dusratta, in 
his letter to the Pharaoh, gives Murri-khe and Murwu-khe, ‘the land 
of Murrf’, as the native equivalent of the Assyrian Mitanni. 

Similarly in the Hittite texts Murri and Mur-las correspond to 
‘Mitanni’ and ‘ Mitannian’. (Cp. the Biblical Moriah and Méreh, 
Gen. xii 6.) In accordance with this, most of the names of the 
Amorite princes found in the cuneiform inscriptions are Mitannian, 
and on the Egyptian monuments the Amorites are depicted as a 
blond race with blue eyes and fair hair, in contradistinction to the 
‘ black-headed’ Sumerians and dark-haired Semites. That is to say 
they came originally from Asia Minor or the Caucasus.” 

Puti-Kheba of Jerusalem, with his Mitannian name, was thus a repre- 
sentative of the Biblical Amorite. The Hittite had not yet occupied 
Jerusalem, and as there is no mention of the Jebusite in the Tel el- 
Amarna texts we may conclude that in the Jebusites we must see the 
Hittites who subsequently established themselves there. Puti-Kheba’s 
letters indicate that the Khabiri were already threatening the city and 


in the Khabiri, as we now know, we have to see the Hittite mer- 


1 Lugal-banda, the Sumerian king of Dér, east of the Tigris, came to the help of 
the (Sumerian) king of Erech with the result that ‘Sumer and Akkad expelled 
entirely the abominable Amorite’ (Kengi Uri nigin-ba Murra senusu khu-mu-2t ; 
Langdon ‘ Weld-Blundell Collection in the Ashmolean Museum’ i p. 5, Legend 
of Lugal-banda ii 12-13). 

2 In one of the Hittite historical texts (Bo. 2361. 9-12) Murri (mat uru Mur-ri) 
and Amurra (MAT uRU A-mur-ra) are explicitly identified : ‘ When my grandfather 
Subbiluliuwas marched into the country of Murri, he smote the whole of the Murri- 
men, and established his frontier on the farther side of Kinza (Kadesh on the 
Orontes) and Amurra.’ The Hittite proper name Mur-si-lis corresponds in forma- 
tion to names like Khattu-si-lis, Qui-si-lis, etc., and signifies ‘the Murrian’. I be- 
lieve we have a reminiscence of it in the name of the city Marlos, Greek Mallos, 
since the city of Muru or Murri mentioned in the Assyrian texts was on the coast 
of south-eastern Cilicia. 
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cenaries. Ezekiel’s statement is thus proved to be in exact agreement 
with the most recent archaeological discovery. 

The combination of Mitannian and Hittite created the Jerusalemite. 
The latter name occurs in the Egyptian papyrus which describes the 
conspiracy against Ramses III (1195 B.c.). Here ‘the Jerusalemite’ 
(Pa-Yari-salama) is named among the conspirators by the side of (the 
Hittite) Garpus, Yanini the Libyan, Pa-Khar (‘the Palestinian’), Pa- 
Lamnani (‘the Lebanonian’), Pa-Alasiai (‘the Cyprian’), Pa-Luka 
(‘the Lycian’), and ‘the Negro’ (Phinehas). We must therefore 
expect to find Mitannian as well as Hittite names and words in the Old 
Testament. It was not only at Jerusalem that Hittite and Mitannian 
were mixed together. The Tel el-Amarna letters have shewn that 
Hittite settlers and officials were spread throughout Palestine from one 
end of the country to the other. In the words of the book of Genesis, 
Heth was the second son of Canaan. 

Hittite infiltration in Canaan goes back to an early period. Damascus 
and the Beka‘ (Dammaskhu-nas and Bikuwiyas) had been conquered 
by Telibinus I about 1700 B.c., nearly two centuries after the capture 
of Babylon and the overthrow of the Babylonian empire’ of Am- 
murapi by Mursilis I in 1875 B.c., and an official of Amenemhat I, 
the Egyptian Pharaoh of the Twelfth Dynasty, already refers to a 
Hittite settlement in the extreme south of Palestine. In the early 
astrological texts of Babylonia the Hittites take their place by the side 
of the Amorites. The Subaraean or Mitannian languages, on the 
other hand, extended from Arbakha or Arpakha, the modern Kerkuk, 
on the eastern side of the Tigris to Aleppo and the Hittite frontier in 
the north-west. Just as in later days the Assyrian kings call Syria and 
Palestine ‘the land of the Hittites’, so the earlier scribes of Babylonia 
include them in ‘the land of the Amurri’. ‘The Amorite was then in 
the land’, as well as the Hittite. 

The burial-place of Machpelah, we are told, was bought by Abraham 
rom Ephron the Hittite, the son of Zohar who ‘ dwelt among the 
children of Heth’ (Gen. xxiii 10). Zohar (7n¥) is the Zukharu of 
the Assyro-Cappadocian tablets and signified the ‘ boy’ or agent of the 
Babylonian and Assyrian ‘ merchants’ (fakhiri) settled at Kanes on the 
Halys. The shekels (Ass. sig/’) paid by Abraham were those which, as 
in Cappadocia, passed ‘current with the merchant’ (‘odér /if-sokhér), 
and it is noticeable that the Biblical writer (in vv. 16, 17) repeats the 
technical language of the contract tablets found at Kanes (Kara Eyuk) 
and Kerkuk. The position of Zohar at Mamre, it will be observed, 
was precisely that of the Zukharu among the native population of 
Kanes. 
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In ‘Ephron the Hittite’ we ought to have a Hittite name. In 
names like Tudkhaliyas (Tid‘al) or Markhasi (Mer‘ash) Hittite £4 cor- 
responds to the Semitic » (gai), and if the first letter of ‘Ephron is 
ghain rather than ‘aim we must assume that its equivalent in Hittite 
is the same. Xhipparas in the Hittite Code of Laws signifies ‘ free- 
holder’, while 4hapfpar is a ‘freehold’ (K UB xiii p. 15. 65, 66) and 
the verb happara-uwar means ‘to lay claim to’, and hence ‘acquire 
(a freehold)’. Ephron, ‘the Freeholder ’, was thus absolute master of 
the property which he sold to Abraham, who, though a ‘foreigner’ like 
the Assyro-Babylonians at Kanes, was nevertheless, like certain of 
them, also an official of the Babylonian king. He was, we learn, not 
only a gér (v. 4) but also a nési” elohim, the Babylonian xisik iléni. 
Jléni, the common title of the Babylonian monarchs of the Ammurapi 
dynasty, planted itself so firmly in Canaan that as late as the Tel el- 
Amarna age it is the usual title applied to the Egyptian Pharaohs who 
had taken the place of the Babylonian kings. 

Between the Hittite £4ipparas and the name of the Khabiri there 
was no connexion except that every Khabiriyas was also a hipparas. 
But it is quite possible that later generations, in the age when Khabiri 
were encamped at Hebron, may have fancied that such was the case. 
In Hittite no difference was made, at all events in writing, between 
éi and fi. And it is not impossible that Mamra, the earlier name of 
Hebron, may have been of Hittite origin. It was certainly not Semitic, 
but I know of no similar name in Asia Minor. The word marmaras 
with the possible signification of ‘herbage’ or ‘crops’ occurs in the 
Legend of Telibinus (K UB xvii p. 11. 12) and Mama was the 
Mother-goddess of Asia Minor. I still adhere to my old conviction 
that the name of Hebron was derived from that of the Khabiri, whose 
name was borrowed from Western Semitic and meant ‘ auxiliaries’ 
in Assyrian. The Tel el-Amarna tablets indicate that there was a 
settlement of them (Khabiri-K1) in the neighbourhood of Hebron, and 
there was another Hebron in the north of Israel (Joshua xix 28). The 
native population of Hebron-Mamra were the Anakim who called the 
city Kirjath-Arba‘ (Joshua xiv 15). The Mitannian equivalent of 
Kirjath-Arba‘ would have been ‘Arba-khi,’ the old name of the modern 


1 Friedrich (Staatsvertrdge des Hatti-Reiches p. 92) prefers the signification of 
‘trader’, ‘artisan’, for khipparas, and his view is supported by a passage in an 
astrological tablet, where the verb in the Assyrian phrase ‘the father will sell his 
son for silver’ is rendered by khapra[izei]. But the Legal Code seems to leave no 
doubt that the term was used technically for the native artisan or foreign merchant 
to whom land was assigned in virtue of his calling. It is expressly stated that the 
sale of ‘ his son, his field, and his vineyard’ was illegal. Unfortunately the meaning 
of the ideographic equivalent of khipparas is unknown. 

2 Sometimes written Arba‘-xua ‘four fish’, in rebus fashion in Assyrian. 
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Kerkuk. The Hebrew ‘Anaq is the Assyrian Ungi, the name given by 
the Hittites to the plain or valley of Antioch (now the ‘Umq), and is 
merely the Hittite form of the Semitic ‘emeg ‘valley’.. The Valley ot 
Hebron is mentioned by Thothmes III in his Palestine Geographical 
List ; the Anakim, in fact, would have been simply ‘the Lowlanders’. 
As such they are named on the Egyptian potsherds of the Eleventh 
Dynasty recently published by Sethe (Aechtung feindlicher Fiirsten, 
Volker und Dinge auf altigyptischen TongesfaBscherben) where three of 
their princes are referred to, ‘Am (Dy), Abi-Mamu (1738), and ‘Ak(e)m 
(pay), all of which names are Semitic, the second being compounded 
with the name of the Asianic goddess Mama. In Assyrian, however, 
Mama was a god, Mamatu being the goddess. 
A. H. Sayce. 


1 The country is called Amka in the Tel el-Amarna texts, In the Syrian 
Geographical List of Thothmes III the name is written Amiqu (No. 308). 


KUB = Keilinschiftliche Urkunden aus Boghazkéi, Berlin, 1924-. 
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REVIEWS 


The Religion of the Semites, by the late W. Ropertson Situ. Third 
Edition, with an Introduction and Additional Notes by STANLEy A. 
Coox. (A. & C. Black, London, 1927.) 


To read The Religion of the Semites afresh is like revisiting the haunts 
of our youth and finding a welcome from old friends and familiar land- 
marks. We are almost surprised to discover the influence which the 
book has had upon our mental history. From the very first we felt 
confidence in a guide, incomparably well equipped, who started from 
the position that ‘the consciousness of communion is the most vital 
phenomenon in all religion’. He approached his undertaking as a 
believer, and, while working always in a thoroughly scientific spirit, he 
made it his aim to trace the links which connect the crude beliefs of 
the early Semites with the spiritual conceptions of Yahweh taught by 
the prophets. It was as bearing upon the Old Testament that we found 
Robertson Smith’s method and conclusions so illuminating ; and our 
satisfaction is undiminished when we come again upon such far-reaching 
summaries as ‘Religion was a part of the organized social life into 
which a man was born’, it ‘did not exist for the saving of souls, but for 
the preservation and welfare of society’ (pp. 21, 29). He emphasized 
the joyous character of early religion, and pointed out how inadequate 
this was to keep pace with the advance of civilization, especially when 
disasters befell the social system: ‘the God who could deal with such 
evils was the God of the prophets, no mere Oriental king raised to 
a throne in heaven, but a just and jealous God’ (pp. 65 f, 259). ‘To free 
the spiritual truth from the husk was the great task that lay before the 
ancient religions, if they were to maintain the right to continue to rule 
the minds of men’ (p. 439). Pregnant sayings of this kind occur again 
and again ; they opened our eyes and shewed us the way. 

It will be remembered that Robertson Smith made use of two main 
principles, Totemism and Taboo, for the purpose of his investigation. 
At the totem-stage of society each clan or group ‘ believes itself to be 
physically akin to some natural kind of animate or inanimate thing, 
most generally to some kind of animal’ (p. 124). In the process of time 
there grows up a belief in local nature-gods that were also clan-gods, 
and belonged to the same stock as their worshippers ; the conception of 
kinship was fundamental, and governed not only man’s relation to the 
deities, but the kind of homage he offered; his sacrifices consisted of 
the domestic animals akin to himself, and in sacrificing them his aim 
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was to strengthen the bond between God and man by killing and feed- 
ing upon a victim akin to both. Sacrifice thus becomes, according to 
its fundamental idea, not a tribute, but an act of ‘communion between 
the god and his worshippers by joint participation in the living flesh 
and blood of a sacred victim’ (p. 345). 

The other principle, that of Taboo, ‘a system of restrictions on man’s 
arbitrary use of natural things, enforced by the dread of supernatural 
penalties ’ (p. 152), is found to lie behind laws of holiness when men are 
dealing with friendly deities, and laws of uncleanness when evil spirits 
are concerned. So from these primitive restrictions can be derived 
such customs as the ban and the ordeal, the protection of human rights 
by divine sanctions, the contagion of holy things and persons, and 
ultimately the first steps towards a moral order (pp. 446 ff). 

When Robertson Smith put forward these theories in 1889 they 
were new and revolutionary ; and of course they were criticized. The 
argument seemed to attach an exaggerated importance to totemism in 
the history of religion. Recent discoveries, while they support the 
view that kinship was a ruling idea in primitive society, connect 
totemism with magic rather than with religion; and, as Dr Stanley 
Cook points out, the line of developement is not nearly so direct as 
Robertson Smith imagined; the real problem for the modern in- 
vestigator is to discover ‘the varying relations between the “ religious ” 
and “ non-religious ” phases of life and their mutual interaction’ (pp. xlvi, 
Ixi). Long ago it was remarked that the idea of a primitive communion 
is too abstract, too theological, to serve as the motive for savage rites 
of sacrifice; and the present editor himself suggests that Robertson 
Smith ‘carried simplification too far, and formulated too simple a 
theory of the history of religion ’(p. xlii). We are now inclined to believe 
that more than one type, and more than one motive, is to be found in 
the institution of sacrifice. 

Nevertheless the conspicuous theories of Zhe Religion of the Semites 
have not yet been replaced by better ones, so Dr Stanley Cook 
ventures to assert (p. xxix) ; the book remains a classic ; and now that he 
has brought it up-to-date, with a knowledge of the subject such as few 
possess, the student of Semitic origins is provided with the best of 
guidance. ‘Two or three instances may be given to illustrate the value 
of this new edition, and at the same time to shew how later researches 
call for a correction of Robertson Smith’s views. He protested against 
the opinion, once widely spread, that Semitic religion tended towards 
monotheism from the first; the tendency is now seen to be stronger 
than he thought, and the whole problem of monotheism stands in need of 
restatement (pp. 526 ff). Again, he maintained that Ba‘ al was essentially 
a god of the fertile, watered earth ; but it is now known that as early as 
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800 B.C. Ba‘al was worshipped as a sky-deity; and though the title 
‘ Ba‘al of heaven’ occurs late on the monuments, the conception is 
really ancient (p. 532). Robertson Smith throughout draws a distinction 
between ‘Israelite’ and ‘Canaanite’ which archaeological evidence 
obliterates ; we are now aware that the difference is almost imper- 
ceptible. The existence of a goddess ’Ashérah has at last been clearly 
established (pp. 188, 560 ff). Speaking generally, scholars nowadays are 
more inclined to appeal to the vast stores of Babylonian literature than 
to primitive Arab life (p. 535). The field to be surveyed has widened 
immensely, and the study has become much more complicated, as 
Dr Stanley Cook is careful to prove by a wealth of references to the 
original sources. His additions are not confined to mere notes ; many 
of them are dissertations on fundamental questions, such as mono- 
theism, mana, theriomorphism, property. At times, it must be ad- 
mitted, he is difficult to follow, and we cannot feel sure about his own 
opinion or the conclusion to which he wishes to lead us. He repre- 
sents a more detached position than Robertson Smith: his interest lies 
rather in the facts than in the developement. Of his predecessor he 
writes with a disciple’s enthusiasm and insight, and maintains that, in 
spite of all later additions to our knowledge, as an introduction to 
the subject no better starting-point exists than Zhe Religion of the 
Semites. 
G. A. Cooke. 


The Nature of Existence, by J. M. E. McTaccart, Litt.D., F.B.A., 
Vol. II, edited by C. D. Broan, Litt.D. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1927.) 


THE first volume of this treatise was published in 1921. Dr McTag- 
gart did not live to see the issue of the second volume, but he left 
instructions that, in the event of his death before it could be published, 
Dr Broad should be entrusted with the task of supervising the publica- 
tion. The late Dr McTaggart was in the habit of making several 
complete drafts of his books before publishing them, and it is from the 
third, and partly from the second, of these that the work has been 
printed. The editor assures us that it is unlikely the author, had he 
lived, would have made any substantial changes on what is now 
published. 

A word of thanks is due to Dr Broad. He has divided the book 
into numbered sections, supplied cross-references, and added a very 
full and useful Analytical Table of Contents. In the absence of an 
index this will be found indispensable. 
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Dr McTaggart was one of the few in these days who believed it was 
possible to demonstrate truths about the universe by metaphysical 
arguments. Yet his method was not purely a priori: at points he 
accepts certain facts on the evidence of experience. Thus that 
something exists is empirically assured, and that what exists is also 
differentiated into parts is also taken as fact. The object then is to 
determine what are the characteristics of all that exists, and having 
done so to draw the theoretical and practical consequences. While 
the earlier volume was in the main @ rior? in its method, the second 
volume is not rigidly demonstrative throughout, but in the main puts 
forward conclusions which may be judged highly probable. In this 
notice I can say little about Dr McTaggart’s metaphysics, but shall 
merely try to indicate the bearing of his thought on certain religious 
problems. 

Dr McTaggart defines substance as that which has qualities without 
itself being a quality, and, in his sense of the word, even an event is 
a substance. He thinks he has proved that all things which exist are 
substances, that all substances have parts and are differentiated, that all 
parts of substance ard all collections of substances are themselves 
substances, and finally that all substances are spiritual and nothing but 
substances are selves. Hence we have an idealism, so far agreeing with 
that of Hegel, which asserts that nothing but spirit exists. This type of 
idealism has of course many difficulties to face. But what concerns us 
is the way in which the writer, from his philosophic standpoint, deals 
with the problems of God, Immortality, and the Good in the world- 
process. 

Dr McTaggart’s line of thought has no place for the transcendent or 
for faith. God cannot, he argues, be creator, for selves are primary parts 
of the universe and ultimate. Neither can God, regarded as the whole, 
be a self; for one self cannot include another as he forcibly contends. 
So God falls out of the scheme, and there is instead a pluralistic 
universe of selves which are fundamental. Why human selves must be 
identified with these fundamental differentiations is not quite clear. 
The writer’s discussion of immortality is vitally influenced by his view 
of time and its validity. In this connexion Dr McTaggart distinguishes 
three series: an A. series running from the distant past, through the 
present, into the far future ; a B. series described simply as earlier and 
later; and a C. or timeless series or order, passing from the less to the 
more complete, from ‘ included in’ to ‘inclusive of’. The A. series 
involves in each term the incompatible predicates of past, present, and 
future, and is rejected as unreal. Why this criticism does not also 
condemn the B. series is not apparent. We are told it is not ultimately 
real, yet it is somehow dene fundatum ; for the C., or truly real series, 
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is misperceived as the B. series. It is hard to understand this mis- 
perception, nor is it easy to see why we should be practically concerned 
about the future when neither time nor change is real. It seems to me 
that the concept of change is ultimate, and we cannot deny its reality if 
our practical life is to have meaning and consistency. 

We can see, however, why Dr McTaggart, though rejecting theism, 
can still hold a doctrine of immortality. Selves, being fundamental dif- 
ferentiations of reality, can neither come into being nor pass away: 
they are eternal. Regarded, of course inadequately, as falling within 
the time-series, they must be deemed to have pre-existence and post- 
existence, and this will mean a number of lives after the present. 
Obviously, since we do not remember a state prior to this, we shall not 
carry the memory of the present state into that which follows, and some 
plausible reasons are given why identity and value do not depend on 
memory. The objection from a religious point of view is, that with 
the complete lapse of memory the moral continuity of personality is 
lost, and there is only a metaphysical principle of identity like the 
Hindu Karma. On Dr McTaggart’s theory death is merely an incident 
which does not touch the deeper reality of the spirit. As he finely 
) says: ‘Death acquires a deeper and more gracious significance when 
we regard it as part of the continually recurring rhythm of progress, as 
inevitable, as natural, as benevolent as sleep.’ It should be added, 
however, that, according to the author, when souls come to their 
ultimate completion, a state which corresponds to the final stage of the 
) C. series, there will be memory of the preceding stages. 

At the close of the book the problem is discussed whether the value 
in the universe is being increased, and if the goal will mean the 
‘ achievement of a good that infinitely exceeds all the evils on the way to 

it. Evil, it is frankly recognized, is no mere defect, and it is concluded 
that the course of the world, regarded sub specie temporis, will exhibit 
oscillations in the amount of good and evil within it. Even the final 
stage will not be one of perfectly unmixed good, though the good in it will 
infinitely exceed the evil. Of that good we know that it is a timeless 
state of love, love ‘so direct and intimate’ that here we have only ‘the 
slightest foretaste of its perfection’, But Dr McTaggart does not claim 
to have demonstrated this and various other conclusions. Still he 
. thinks they have a high degree of probability. 

One cannot peruse this book without carrying away a vivid impression 
of the writer’s strong independence of mind, his power of strenuous and 
lucid thinking as well as his gift of clear expression, and his keen 
critical faculty. He was a late survivor of those who still cling to the 
idea that it is possible to demonstrate truths about the universe by the 
a priori method. That his method and results will command any 
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general assent is unlikely, for the present trend in philosophy is to 
cultivate close relations with science, and only to advance tentatively to 
an ultimate synthesis. Dr McTaggart’s procedure is purely intellectual : 
he has nothing to say about faith, and deals only in demonstrated or 
probable conclusions. And yet, as with Spinoza, behind the logical 
severity of thought there lies an emotional life and perhaps a mystical 
tendency. One may conjecture that emotional values meant a good 
deal for the writer, and it is perhaps permissible to suppose that this 
characteristic had some influence in shaping his views on immortality 
and the final good. At the same time his conclusions, developed as 
they are with the exclusion of any theistic ground, cannot be deemed 
convincing. The book, however, will prove an intellectual discipline to 
those who have the patience and perseverance to follow to the end its 
closely reasoned arguments. 


G. GALLoway. 


Relativity and Religion, by H. D. Antuony, M.A., Ph.D., B.Sc. 
(London, University of London Press, Ltd., 1927.) 


RECOGNIZING that theological thought is dependent on current ideas, 
and that the influence of science upon theology is mediated through 
philosophy, Dr Anthony enquires into the implications of the scientific 
theory of relativity with respect to religious thought. He assumes that 
this theory has philosophical import ; for it is only in so far as it can 
affect the metaphysics of Nature, or the theory of knowledge, that any 
variant of Einstein’s doctrine can be relevant to natural theology. As 
this belief is of fundamental importance, the contents of the book being 
dependent upon it, one could wish that it had received justification in 
fuller degree. Doubtless several recent philosophers, some of whose 
views are examined by the author, have entertained it: e.g. Viscount 
Haldane, Prof. Wildon Carr, and Prof. Eddington. But, as Dr Anthony 
is aware, this view is rejected by mathematicians such as Prof. Hobson 
and J. E. Turner; and while Prof. Eddington, who can hardly be 
thought capable of misunderstanding the theory, only superimposes 
a metaphysic of his own upon it, there seem to be good reasons for 
accusing the two philosophers who have been named—and one might 
add others, such as Prof. Alexander—of misconceiving the nature of 
Einstein’s theory. That theory is really a device for abstractly repre- 
senting measurable spatio-temporal relations between phenomenal 
objects and events; for giving expression to the interdependence, 
formerly unrecognized, of temporal and spatial measurements ; and for 
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taking account of the fact that the numerical values assigned to space- 
distances and time-intervals by reference to some spatial frame and 
some kind of chronometer, vary according to the relative motions of 
the observer and his apparatus. The relativity that is contemplated, 
then, in the theory, is physical relativity—to our standing-ground and 
instruments : it has nothing to do with relativity to our minds, or with 
the philosophical question of the relativity of knowledge, as discussed, 
e.g. by Hamilton. Again, the theory of space-time is but a new 
geometry, distinguished from others by its peculiar ‘metric’. As 
a geometry, it has nothing to do with metaphysics. The metric 
introduced into the continuum or the manifold of space-time has been 
chosen, under the guidance of the calculus of tensors, with a view, 
chiefly, to economy of ffysical concepts, involving proportionately 
increased complexity of metric, and has been imposed, by the postu- 
lating mind, on the orderless points etc. Realistically-inclined philo- 
sophers have gratuitously and erroneously regarded this imposed metric 
as intrinsic ; and that involves hypostatization of descriptive concepts, 
as much nonentities as Euclid’s points, into ontal existents. So the 
purely conceptual and abstract manifold has come to be spoken of as 
‘the world’, or as Nature as she really is; and to be endowed with 
such and such ‘structure’, so that space is talked of as ‘crumpled’ in 
a gravitational field. It would seem to be in consequence of these two 
errors in interpretation that the mathematical and descriptively scientific 
‘theory’ of relativity has come to be credited with implications for 
theory of knowledge and for metaphysics. And if this be the case, 
it follows that the theory can have no bearing on theology or on 
cosmology. 

When, in the latter part of this book, the author passes on to make 
theological applications, it is not so much doctrines connected uniquely 
with relativity and space-time that are utilized, as the old fact of the 
interconnectedness or relatedness of things, which the new theory does 
but further emphasize; the old truth that the science of Nature’s 
structure is but an abstraction from the science of Nature as also 
a bearer of values; and the old conclusion that Nature ‘is significant 
of mind’. The last-mentioned topic is connected with that of the 
rationality of the world, which receives some discussion. But ‘rationality’ 
is an ambiguous term; and controversy as to whether the world is 
rational, or as to what extent it is rational, will remain unprofitable so 
long as we refrain from drawing necessary distinctions between the 
several senses which the words ‘rational’ and ‘irrational’ respectively 
bear. Neither on this question, nor on the idea of God, nor on the 
notions of eternity, does it seem to have been shewn that the theory of 
relativity can have any bearing. Nevertheless the enquiry prosecuted 
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general assent is unlikely, for the present trend in philosophy is to 
cultivate close relations with science, and only to advance tentatively to 
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he has nothing to say about faith, and deals only in demonstrated or 
probable conclusions. And yet, as with Spinoza, behind the logical 
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deal for the writer, and it is perhaps permissible to suppose that this 
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views are examined by the author, have entertained it: e.g. Viscount 
Haldane, Prof. Wildon Carr, and Prof. Eddington. But, as Dr Anthony 
is aware, this view is rejected by mathematicians such as Prof. Hobson 
and J. E. Turner; and while Prof. Eddington, who can hardly be 
thought capable of misunderstanding the theory, only superimposes 
a metaphysic of his own upon it, there seem to be good reasons for 
accusing the two philosophers who have been named—and one might 
add others, such as Prof. Alexander—of misconceiving the nature of 
Einstein’s theory. That theory is really a device for abstractly repre- 
senting measurable spatio-temporal relations between phenomenal 
objects and events; for giving expression to the interdependence, 
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taking account of the fact that the numerical values assigned to space- 
distances and time-intervals by reference to some spatial frame and 
some kind of chronometer, vary according to the relative motions of 
the observer and his apparatus. The relativity that is contemplated, 
then, in the theory, is physical relativity—to our standing-ground and 
instruments : it has nothing to do with relativity to our minds, or with 
the philosophical question of the relativity of knowledge, as discussed, 
e.g. by Hamilton. Again, the theory of space-time is but a new 
geometry, distinguished from others by its peculiar ‘metric’. As 
a geometry, it has nothing to do with metaphysics. The metric 
introduced into the continuum or the manifold of space-time has been 
chosen, under the guidance of the calculus of tensors, with a view, 
chiefly, to economy of Pfysical concepts, involving proportionately 
increased complexity of metric, and has been imposed, by the postu- 
lating mind, on the orderless points etc. Realistically-inclined philo- 
sophers have gratuitously and erroneously regarded this imposed metric 
as intrinsic ; and that involves hypostatization of descriptive concepts, 
as much nonentities as Euclid’s points, into ontal existents. So the 
purely conceptual and abstract manifold has come to be spoken of as 
‘the world’, or as Nature as she really is; and to be endowed with 
such and such ‘structure’, so that space is talked of as ‘crumpled’ in 
a gravitational field. It would seem to be in consequence of these two 
errors in interpretation that the mathematical and descriptively scientific 
‘theory’ of relativity has come to be credited with implications for 
theory of knowledge and for metaphysics. And if this be the case, 
it follows that the theory can have no bearing on theology or on 
cosmology. 

When, in the latter part of this book, the author passes on to make 
theological applications, it is not so much doctrines connected uniquely 
with relativity and space-time that are utilized, as the old fact of the 
interconnectedness or relatedness of things, which the new theory does 
but further emphasize; the old truth that the science of Nature’s 
structure is but an abstraction from the science of Nature as also 
a bearer of values; and the old conclusion that Nature ‘is significant 
of mind’. The last-mentioned topic is connected with that of the 
rationality of the world, which receives some discussion. But ‘rationality’ 
is an ambiguous term; and controversy as to whether the world is 
rational, or as to what extent it is rational, will remain unprofitable so 
long as we refrain from drawing necessary distinctions between the 
several senses which the words ‘rational’ and ‘irrational’ respectively 
bear. Neither on this question, nor on the idea of God, nor on the 
notions of eternity, does it seem to have been shewn that the theory of 
relativity can have any bearing. Nevertheless the enquiry prosecuted 
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in this volume, whatever be its outcome, is one that theology needed : 
to undertake, and the whole subject is one as to which much curiosity : 
has probably prevailed. Dr Anthony pursues it in the best spirit, and ; 
much that is said by the way in his pages will be found interesting. 


Réalité et Relativité, by G. RaBeau, Professeur 4 l’Université de Lublin. 
(Marcel Rivitre, Paris, 1927.) 

Tuese Etudes sur le relativisme contemporain are not concerned with 
what ‘relativity’ first suggests to the mind at the present hour, nor yet 
with what the word has generally meant to philosophers in this country. 
The relativism is something which the author regards as common to 
writers otherwise so diverse as Cassirer, Wundt, Brunschvigg, Goblot, 
Simmel, and Croce. It is a ‘spiritualism’—an idealism or a subjec- 
tivism—which is described as seeing in cognition only its spontaneity 
and creativeness; as attempting to substitute, for the logic of the 
known, or of the finished products of knowledge and thought, the logic ? 
of knowing and thinking ; and as treating the ancient philosophy as 
a logic of dead ideas. M. Rabeau adduces evidence that Aquinas 
abundantly recognized the activity of the knower in the knowing process. ) 
His book may be commended to students interested in the relation of 
such attitudes as recent voluntarism or pragmatism to that of scholasti- 
cism. It contains little that is of immediate relevance to theology. 


i F. R. TENNANT. 


| La Religion: deuxitme édition: 1924. L’Eglise et la France: 1925. 
Religion et Humanité: 1926. ALFRED Lotsy. (Paris, Emile 
Nourry.) 

TuEsE three books should be read together with Zhe Selected Letters 


of Baron von Hiigel. In 1910 von Hiigel wrote to Bishop Edward 
Talbot: 


‘Loisy is having a most interesting, important controversy with 

(against) Salomon Reinach, and the latter’s very able, but shallow, and 

P systematically irreligious Orpheus ; and many of the things L. is urging 
against R.’s wholesale depreciation of all religion are, I think, admirable. 
I only wish that a distinctly sceptical, purely immanentist current were 

not now painfully evident in some parts of L.’s own work, and that we 

had not a pretty strong specimen of this current in parts of his article 

in yesterday’s new Hibbert Journal. But this current still does not 

dominate him, throughout many pages of his writing elsewhere, even of 

the last few weeks, and still allows him, evidently with full sincerity 
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and no conscious want of logic, to defend religion as deeply true and 
sacred. May this latter side of him, which can nobly protest that the 
grace of God, and grace transmitted by the Sacraments, are in very 
truth no mere empty names, maintain itself, indeed grow stronger and 
stronger again against that sceptical side, apparent chiefly in his 
moments of definition and reflective summing up.’ 


That represents von Hiigel’s central judgement in what (to the 
spectator) is the most tragic and arresting force in his career; the 
gradual ‘ discrimination’ from the friend so heroically loved at first. 
Was the foreboding, here expressed, fulfilled? Was the intercession 
effectuated? Those who revere the two men, and care for answers to 
these questions—alternative answers, or synthetic ; ready and absolute, 
or still delayed—will read the three volumes named above with an 
eager secondary interest. But that will soon be forgotten. It is not 
for plain readers to judge M. Loisy’s private soul. His sincerity is 
evident. He is read because the multitude long to know what religion 
is, what hope for mankind’s holier, happier, kinder state exists, what 
faith is true and practical for such a hope. 


The new edition of Za Religion contains references to the late war, 
‘une crise d’humanité’ ; 


‘Car’, continues M. Loisy in the chapter on Z’évolution religieuse et 
morale, ‘\a révolution religieuse qui couve en Europe depuis plusieurs 
siécles, coordonnée 4 une évolution politique, sociale, scientifique, et 
& Vexpansion des peuples chrétiens dans le monde, est arrivée 4 un 
moment décisif. La récente guerre, qui se continue en quelque facon 
dans une paix inquiéte et incertaine, n’a pas été qu’une querelle de 
peuples ; nous voyons se perpétuer le duel de l’humanité qui veut étre 
et d’une humanité qui ne veut pas mourir, de la religion qui se fait 
et de celle qui tombe; la lutte de la liberté des peuples contre le 
despotisme impérial, de l’idéal du devoir consenti contre Vidéal du 
devoir imposé, de la justice qui demande 4 étre une force, contre la 
force qui s’obstine 4 étre un droit. Du dénouement de ce combat 
tragique dépend lorientation de l’avenir. Il faut qu’un programme 
d’humanité meilleure se dégage du bourbier ot notre humanité mal- 
heureuse a versé tant de sang; que les hommes-vautours, qui se re- 
paissent de carnage, y soient enfin dénoncés pour.ce qu’ils sont, les fils 
de l’animalité ; que la notion évangélique de la fraternité humaine soit 
reprise avec un sens plus juste des conditions qui sont celles de notre 
existence ; que notre espéce trouve d'autres moyens de progrés que le 
massacre collectif. Sans doute était-il nécessaire qu’elle conndt un tel 
paroxysme de folie, de haine et de cruauté, tout l’épanouissement de 
sa laideur, pour embrasser avec plus de foi et d’énergie un idéal de 
sagesse, d’union et de bonté, toute la perfection qu’elle se promet.’ 


In this passage are concentrated the pity, indignation, sense of reality, 
‘exact sense of the actual conditions of our existence’, which ennoble 
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this book. Here is enthusiastic goodwill such as all religious men must 
share. And for that enthusiasm there is hope, reasonable hope such as 
honest thinkers may entertain. For M. Loisy deduces from a survey 
of history, which may claim to be scientific, a desire and a success 
towards amelioration evidenced throughout the races and the ages of 
mankind, as mankind has civilized itself in groups. All this is here, 
but is religion here ? 

M. Loisy is sure it is. The very essence of the social civilized life 
of men is that conscience of perfection ‘au-dela’, which inspires, 
impels, enables, which transforms all into spirit: may he not say, which 
is God in man and man in God? 


‘Tout cela, devoir, dévouement, amour, est sacré dans l’idéal reli- 
gieux qu’il tend & réaliser. ‘‘ Dieu est amour”, dit l’Ecriture.’ 


But this is ‘mere immanentism’. Is it? The ideal which tends to 
realization but never yet is realized : this mysterious conscience always 
and only of an ‘au-dela’: does not this repudiate the facile condemna- 
tion? If this is not transcendence, how does it differ from transcen- 
dence? Must transcendence only mean an awu-dela as it were behind? 
May not the ‘as it were’ be also construed as in front? If his critics 
appealed to St John’s ‘In the beginning’, might not M. Loisy counter 
by appealing to St John’s ‘ Knowing the Father as the one true God 
and Jesus Christ whom he sent’? For (in spite of modern gram- 
marians) there is force in that present infinitive: John allows not 
‘knowledge’ to man, but only ‘coming to know’, learning gradually : 
‘ La vérité aussi se fait avec ’humanité’ says Loisy. And ‘ Jesus whom 
he sent’ points to that continuous extending of the Incarnation which 
is surely the doctrine of Za Religion. 

Yet still an objection. ‘Religion is adoration. Whom does 
M. Loisy adore? Indeed most of us do miss something in his exposi- 
tion which we greatly desire. Is it possible that we miss and desire 
comfortable words, and that there is an adoration which rests in neither 
words nor rites? Again appeal to Scripture presents itself: ‘ Not every 
one that saith unto me Lord, Lord... but he that doeth the will of 
my Father which is in heaven’. ‘In heaven’; au-de/a in Loisy’s cold 
phrase: not in the limited collective will of the societies or general 
society of mankind. And that transcendent will, what wills it? 


‘ La volonté supérieure du bien est encore extérieure 4 la conscience, 
mais elle tend & s’y intérioriser. ... Rien n’est plus humain que la 
morale religieuse ;-rien n’est plus religieux que la morale vraiment 
humaine.’ 


M. Loisy is ‘modern’. He does innovate, throw down, alter, 
disturb. He does not put mankind in place of God, but he does con- 
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template mankind rather than the church. The mankind he contem- 
plates is au-de/a, a mirage which faith and effort must vivify into a goal. 
But already it is men generally, not a chosen church, who must be the 
agents of that effect. For God, Christ, Church, he chants God, Christ, 
Mankind. And instead of victorious Christianity—‘ moulé dans l’empire 
romain en se pénétrant de son esprit’—he dreams of the one religion 
which shall be ‘religion vraiment universelle, une conscience commune 
de Vhumanité. . . la religion hérititre de toutes les religions qui 
Pauront préparée ’. 

This is indeed to dream. Here is no clearly purposed thought, and 
when, in the concluding chapter on Zes Symboles de la Foi, Loisy 
attempts (rather inconsistently) to fashion a ritual and institutional 
body to his dream, he drops from a considerable height into almost 
absurdity. 

Dreams, puerilities, a little bitterness, and sometimes not quite good 
taste: yet considerable height, almost sublimity, poignant sincerity, 
a theology which may not be labelled and dismissed lightly, but 
compels the iterated attention of all thoughtful religious men of the 
world—such is this valuable book: no manual of Christian manners, 
but a summons to idealists to come into the open and help save a 
pitiable world. 

The best account of it, however, is given by the author himself in 
his Introduction to Religion et Humanité, which is a sequel and com- 
plement. This Introduction is also an Apologia addressed to critics 
who accuse him of being given to religion not too little but too much. 
Three of the essays here collected were first printed in the Proceedings 
of an association called Union pour la Vérité, and the second of these 
is itself an answer to objections raised against the first ‘dans ce milieu 
trés cultivé’. That accomplished circle seems to have been devoted 
to what is called Naturalism and has been thus described: ‘ Naturalism 
involves the negation of creative interference in nature and of, miracle 
in history. It also implies, though more obscurely, the extrusion of all 
supernatural elements from ordinary spiritual experience—prayer be- 
comes unmeaning, freewill becomes a polite fiction, even God and 
immortality fade away into shadows’ (D’Arcy Jdealism and Theology 
p. 52). The involved negation might be imputed to Loisy; the 
implied extrusion would be by no means fair. The Union rightly 
judged that he was no ‘ Naturalist’. The attack of a certain ‘ Ancien 
de l'Union’ provoked him to some remarkable confessions about his 
faith, studies, and position ; among others this :— 

‘,.. il n’a guére fait autre chose que se dégager radicalement de la 
tradition théologique ; dans ses publications dites modernistes (1896- 
1908), ou le point de vue intellectualiste est prédominant, il ne vise 
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guére plus qu’un redressement scientifique de ce qu’il appelle volontiers 
le régime intellectuel du catholicisme, et l’'absence d’une théorie positive 
. de la religion y est assez sensible; ce que l’Ancien appelle ‘sens de la 
foi’ lui est venu en étudiant comparativement les religions, ou il a pensé 
reconnaitre quelque chose que les sociologues ont signalé mais peut- 
étre pas exactement défini, et que les champions de la raison pure 
sembleraient n’avoir pas soupconné encore, c’est-a-dire la fonction du 
sens mystique dans la vie de I’humanité.’ 


M. Loisy, scholar and priest, has been ill-used by his superiors in the 
Church. It is partly excusable that he should resent the injustice. It 
has embittered him, Bitterness against Rome has affected his later 
Commentaries, which are not the pure judicial works of scholarship that 
the earlier ones were ; nor do they inflame the ‘ sens mystique’ of the 
reader as those did. Something like that must be said of L Eglise et la 
France. It is a vivid (and a documented) picture of the state of 
religion in France to-day. Yet it will be read with misgiving—is it 
coloured by prejudice ?—and with regret for its bitterness as with 
delight in its wit, and with admiration and no little awe for its noble 
indignation, its bold intention to tell plain truth in all the departments 
of truth. 


Baron Friedrich von Hiigel: Selected Letters 1896-1924: edited with 
a Memoir: by BERNARD HOLLanp. (J. M. Dent & Sons, 1927.) 


Mrs HOo.tanp, in the short preface dated October 1926, tells how 
Mr Bernard Holland died leaving the Memoir completely finished, the 
the Selection of Letters almost completed, but both Memoir and 
Selection still needing the revision which he had in his mind to do. 
This has been done by Mrs Holland and a friend of Baron von Hiigel’s, 
and nothing seems lacking in the faithful consummation of the 
pious task. 

The letters begin in December 1896. Baron von Hiigel was then in 
his forty-fifth year, already meditating Zhe Mystical Element of Religion ; 
indeed already writing that work of fifteen and fruit of thirty years’ 
mental labour. It is a milestone in the life. Life and letters fall into 
three periods. The first ends with the expulsion of Loisy and the 
death of Tyrrell. Here all is epic: generous friendship, generous and 
dangerous ; passionate devotion to the new learning, to truth in the 
soul; a morning of hope, facing of risk, a crusade. Then Tyrrell is 
removed by death with tragedy, and Loisy, ‘that valiant Loisy’, half 
estranged, ominously. Von Hiigel draws in. A second period shews 
him loyal to his heritage, settled within the bulwarks of the Catholic 
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Church of Rome ‘le savant Catholique d’aujourd’hui’; still large- 
hearted in friendship, notably with Troeltsch, friendships and sympathies 
with those outside—yet they are outside—dquieter affections, inward 
peace. And this period is punctuated by another published book, 
Eternal Life. In the third and final period the crusader and the 
savant fade into the background : the ‘ pastoral helper of souls’ (as he 
himself described another person) stands out. The letters of this 
period will be the most highly appreciated of all by the many souls 
whom von Hiigel helped, so widely and so wisely. Perhaps this will be 
the most precious part of the book to that inner circle of disciples in 
which he was affectionately called ‘The Baron’, an inner circle from 
which a poor-spirited reader may sometimes feel, as he reads this 
intimate volume (both Memoir and Letters) some touch of the mean 
jealousy of exclusion. 

Yet such readers will feel it not altogether meanly, for themselves. 
Rather on behalf of other heroes whom they would reverence as they 
have reverenced von Hiigel. It is gently annoying to read von Hiigel’s 
cool judgement of Lord Acton, and his humility in acknowledging 
Acton’s intellectual superiority does not wipe the annoyance out. 
There truly was intellectual superiority, more strength (with whatever 
limitations), a less self-conscious courtesy to those without the Roman 
pale, a larger recognition of ‘Christendom’. Let honest confession be 
abruptly made that some readers of these letters will, on a first perusal, 
doubt the whole-hearted certainty they used to feel in the ‘ massive’ 
profundity of Baron von Hiigel as a thinker. 

But that confession made must presently be corrected. The letters 
must be read again and yet again. As in a few other really good 
biographies, so in this biography of his master by Mr Bernard Holland: 
the whole man, in his real humanity, is portrayed. And real humanity 
always means limitations ; but these, faced, studied, and affectionately 
valued, do not diminish, but enlarge, the heroic or divine original : 
a real life is an incarnation and grows fuller by condescension. 

The three periods involve no breaks. Others round about him 
change: von Hiigel is consistent in mind and character throughout. 
Already in the first period he perceives that Loisy is moving away from 
what has been, is, and always will be his own firm conviction of the 
transcendence of God, the givenness of Reality, its claim to adoration. 
He writes that he foresees the possible necessity of ‘discrimination’ 
from his friend. And the peace, the reconciliation of inward conflict 
which is gained in the second period, is not the result of prudence but 
the necessary result of patience, piety, and indefatigable complexity of 
meditation. For a religious thinker like von Hiigel, peace and unity 
within is an intellectual victory, not a submission. And this peace 
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within the Roman church was his rightful inheritance. In Zhe Mystical 
Element he brought to clear expression what he had always known and 


_would never come to doubt, that the ‘institutional’ element was (at 


least for him) no less necessary, no less real, than the other two, the 
the mystical and the critical or speculative. 

He magnified his privilege, his catholic heritage, but of himself he 
always thought with a humility which was subsumed in love, and which 
disarms criticism, and puts the reader to the blush. Somewhere he 
writes of his Mystical Element that whatever may be ‘the serious 
defects or incompletenesses of the book, long, grateful intercourse and 
sympathy with souls of a rare depth and delicacy of faith and love 
must, I think, have given some abiding substance to some of these 
many pages’. And he is ever thus: a disciple, hero-worshipping, 
referring all he has to guides and givers whom he had used with quite 
a passionate admiration. Perhaps there is nothing in the whole of 
Mr Holland’s volume quite so good as the selection of notes from the 
Abbé Huvelin’s instructions which von Hiigel drew up and imparted 
from time to time to his own specially favoured pupils. 

In these notes, these pregnant shapely aphorisms, a germ may be 
perceived of something which fills von Hiigel’s last period, the pastorate 
of souls, with singular charm. The letters of this period are didactic, 
sometimes rather long. To the inner circle, for whom perhaps the 
collection is especially intended, these may seem the best of all. To the 
less intimate reader they will prove better and better the more they are 
read, meditated, and reverenced: for a certain awe grows upon us in 
the deliberate perusal: the writer is a veritable saint and has the 
authority and the exquisite gentleness of a saint: he is a lord of hearts. 
But he is exceedingly humane, in touch with common life, sensitive to 
the truth of beauty. He, long-rolling writer as he is, can be aphoristic 
and turn creative phrases. Here are two which reveal character: ‘ In 
a world steeped in history’; ‘ you will be delighted with your day— 
with all the art and the history, all the cordiality and the deep-rooted, 
Benedictine Pax’. These pastoral letters repeat, develope, illustrate, 
apply, the grand main doctrines of von Hiigel’s devotional security : 
God transcendent ; Religion = Adoration; Reality given, not made, 
nor discovered by man’s mind, but experienced ; the truth of sacra- 
ments ; the bracing honesty of institutional faith. But besides that 
there breathes through them delight and gratitude for Nature co- 
operant with Grace :— 


‘It is quite possible (it is certainly much the more common state of 
soul) that your now deep and living sense of religion is making non- 
religious subjects more or less insipid to you—that you are feeling it 
rather a bore to concentrate upon Homer and Pindar, after Tertullian 
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and the Confessions. But if this is so, or if it comes on, later on: 
I want you, my dear, carefully to ignore, and vigorously to react against, 
this mentality. If there is one danger for religion—if there is any 
one plausible, all-but-irresistible trend which, throughout its long rich 
history, has sapped its force, and prepared the most destructive counter- 
excesses, it is just ¢hat,—that allowing the fascinations of Grace to 
deaden or to ignore the beauties and duties of Nature. What és 
Nature? Why Nature (in this sense) is the expression of the God of 
Nature ; just as Grace is the expression of the God of Grace. And 
not only are they doth from God, and to be loved and honoured as 
His: but they have been created, they are administered and moved, 
by God as closely inter-related parts of one great whole—of the full and 
vivid knowledge and service of Him and happiness of ourselves.’ 


So he writes in one of a series of letters ‘To G. G.’, a child, girl, 
woman, tenderly loved, lavishly directed in religion and in literature 
sacred and profane. These letters make a treatise of criticism, enter- 
taining, shrewd,. broad-based, with just enough of prejudice here and 
there to reveal charmingly the characters of master and pupil. If only 
for these excursions, ‘the Baron’s’ didactic period is radiant with 
scholarship. 

And it must always be remembered, as this last period is examined, 
that yet another intellectual element is at work therein, though but 
perceivable by glimpses. As two books complete the first and second 
periods, so a third capital book was to complete the third ; and it is 
a happiness to learn from Mr Holland that it has been left just ‘ not 
quite completed’. This book was to be called Zhe Reality of God. 
The title promises ultimate utterance on the main theme towards which 
von Hiigel was always bringing all his meditations together. If this 
‘not quite completed’ work shall presently be published, it may be 
expected to bring the whole harmonious mind of the scholar and saint 
into the light of day. 

Lord Acton, reviewing Flint’s Historical Philosophy in France, con- 
cludes thus :— 


‘That with the trained capacity for misunderstanding and the 
smouldering dissent proper to critics, I might not mislead any reader, 
or do less than justice to a profound though indecisive work, I should 
have wished ‘to piece together the passages in which the author indi- 
cates, somewhat faintly, the promised but withheld philosophy which will 
crown the third or fourth volume.’ 


The wish was generous, though expressed austerely. Readers of 
Baron von Hiigel’s Letters will not be austere: most of them will be 
enthusiastic. And, happily, all may entertain the hope of seeing their 
promise crowned by Zhe Reality of God. 

A. NaIRNE. 
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The Nature of Deity, by J. E. TURNER, M.A., Ph.D. (George Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd.) 


It is possibly an injustice to Dr Turner to review this volume without 


- having read the earlier work, Personality and Reality, to which it is a 


sequel ; yet despite occasional references back the argument appears to 
be fairly self-contained. Only one conclusion of the earlier argument, 
a very pregnant one to be sure, is carried over as a premiss of the new, 
the conclusion that there exists a Supreme Self or Deity. ‘I have 
argued in an earlier volume’, says Dr Turner, ‘that the real existence 
of the Supreme Self or Deity can be logically established from the data 
presented by those outstanding characteristics of the universe which 
have been discovered by modern science. . . . In the following chapters 
I shall endeavour to carry the enquiry still farther, and consider whether 
any more detailed results can be obtained with regard to, not the exis- 
tence, but the character, of the Supreme Self.’ Those who are unable 
to accept the conclusion of the earlier work, whether on the basis of 
Dr Turner’s reasoning or on any other basis, will doubtless be inclined 
to consider the further pursuit of the topic as so much beating of air ; 
but, fortunately perhaps for the usefulness and the appeal of the book 
under review, there are many thoughtful people who believe in the 
existence of a Supreme Self very largely on grounds other than philo- 
sophical argument, who indeed hold that belief along with considerable 
doubt whether in the nature of the case it could ever be logically 
established. To such as these the book should have an intrinsic 
interest and value apart from the earlier work, for it starts from a 
premiss which in any case they are willing to grant and in which they 
are profoundly interested. 

But Dr Turner carries over from the earlier work not only a conclu- 
sion but also a method, and in judging what he has to say the attention 
fixes itself on this method, the more so as it is apparently by it that he 
asks to be judged. He says in the preface, ‘although my final position, 
taken as a whole, presents little that is in any sense new, still the 
manner in which it is arrived at marks a departure (in my opinion) from 
the course hitherto adopted’. What then is the method? It consists 
‘in the consideration of the known features of real being rather than in 
any purely theoretical suggestions or hypothetical suppositions’. But is 
this method really new either in what it proposes to follow or in what it 
proposes to eschew? Neither philosophy nor theology has lacked its 
empirical schools, as Dr Turner is himself aware. ‘It may be said’, 
he remarks, ‘that every writer adopts this method.’ It turns out then 
that what is claimed to be new is not the method but the author’s 
success in applying it to the particular problem under discussion. 
By a strictly logical pursuit of the implications of ascertained fact 
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Dr Turner claims to reach conclusions about the nature of the 
Supreme Self which are new, not in respect of their content, but in 
respect of the cogency df their appeal to ‘the intellect, as distinguish- 
able from the emotions, of mankind’. 

This is a large claim, and the sense of its largeness is not diminished 
by an examination of the actual conclusions which are reached by this 
so austere method. It is no less than the God of enlightened Christian 
conviction which Dr Turner arrives at—a Supreme Self who is an 
omnipotent, omniscient, infinite, creative, atoning, loving Father. The 
meaning of these familiar attributes of Deity require, of course, from 
whatever angle they are approached, careful definition and discussion, 
and much that Dr Turner says from his own angle is valuable and 
worth reading, though not especially new. It is, however, the angle, 
the method of approach, which is the crucial thing. It is not difficult 
to see that starting on the one hand from the Christian conception of 
God as One (to.use Dr Turner’s own words) ‘ whose purpose . . . is the 
creation of beings capable of becoming more and more akin to Himself’, 
and on the other hand from our empirical knowledge of human per- 
sonality and the conditions under which it develops, we are inevitably 
shut up to certain interpretations of God’s other attributes. But as 
I understand Dr Turner he claims to start only from the empirical 
conditions and yet, apparently, to reach the same conclusions. His 
implied rejection of the position of Ritsch] and Schleiermacher on p. 17 
confirms this interpretation of his argument. Does he then succeed in 
what he sets out to do? 

I hardly think he does. I suspect that more than once he uncon- 
sciously introduces into his arguments conceptions which are derived 
from religious experience rather than from a strictly logical explication 
of those data to which he claims to restrict himself. Indeed, in one 
place at least, the appeal to religious experience is almost disconcerting 
in its frankness. Discussing the correct use of the terms ‘universe’ 
and ‘ supreme’ in relation to the conception of Deity, Dr Turner asks 
us to accept his own proposed use of the terms for the reason, among 
others, that it ‘confers on Him that quite unique status which accords 
with one of the main tendencies of worship’. In the same connexion 
he says, ‘it must then be admitted from the outset that the essence of 
what is implied by this expression of the religious attitude must be 
conserved by philosophy’. There is a vagueness and ambiguity in this 
double use of the word ‘must’ which one has an uncomfortable feeling 
may cover a real incoherence of thought. Why mwst philosophy con- 
serve what is implied by this or any other expression of the religious 
attitude? If it is because it is -forced to by logical inference from its 
own data, well and good; but if that is what is meant, why mus¢ it be 
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admitted from the outset, and in connexion with a discussion of defini- 
tions? Definitions are not data nor inferences from data. One cannot 
quite make out whether Dr Turner means to include the deliverances 
of religious experience among his data or not. On the whole it seems 
he does not mean to do so, in which case the charge must be brought 
that he actually does so without knowing it, and that that is partly the 
reason why he is able to reach the conclusions that he does reach about 
the nature of Deity. 

The point can be further indicated from another curiously ambiguous 
sentence which suddenly appears in the course of the argument. On 
p. 130 occur these words: ‘the present issues must be treated through- 
out with direct reference to the necessities of the Auman mind, not 
from some position altogether foreign to this; and they are best 
approached, as before, by means of analogies drawn from familiar 
experience. If these finally lead to conclusions which satisfy the demands 
both of man’s intellect and his emotional nature, they must be accepted 
as fully adequate, since any other criterion would be unnatural and 
therefore illogical.’ Here we are introduced to two fresh standards of 
knowledge, ambiguous in themselves and difficult to accommodate 
to the standard set out at the beginning of the book where it is said 
that the method of argument must be the strictly logical consideration 
of the known features of real being. Conclusions must now satisfy 
both ‘ man’s intellect and his emotional nature’, and what is ‘unnatural’ 
is ‘illogical’. It is no disrespect to Dr Turner to confess to something 
akin to amazement at this sudden definition of ‘illogical’ by what 
is surely one of the most slippery and ambiguous terms which have 
ever hindered thought, the term ‘natural’, And what is to be made of 
this sudden assumption of a theory of knowledge involving man’s 
emotional nature, a theory which is not only not discussed, but seems 
to run counter to what the book claims especially to do, namely, to 
appeal to the intellect rather than to the emotions? One is left doubting 
how much of the cogency of the argument for the author has been 
derived from ‘the will to believe logically’, and how much from the 
seeking of satisfaction for his emotional nature. 

The doubt is not dispelled by an examination of the argument itself. 
It is almost wholly an argument from analogy. Given that the Deity is 
the Supreme Self, the question what is the nature of that Self 
is answered mainly by analogy from what we know of human selves and 
of their relations to the world. Now the trouble about argument from 
analogy is that it is apt to assume the very thing which really requires 
demonstration. Only if we already know that in its essential structure 
and relations to the universe the Supreme Self is like ourselves can we 
legitimately carry that knowledge farther by analogy? Dr Turner himself 
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admits the enormous incomprehensibility which must ever remain for 
us in the Divine Nature ; but he argues that it is not of such a kind as 
seriously to impair the validity of analogical reasoning. In other words 
he believes that the nature of the Divine Self is not, so to say, radically 
affected by the fact that it is Divine; in thinking of Divine and human 
selves we can concentrate on the fact of selfhood and ignore the utter 
disparateness suggested by the two defining adjectives attached. This 
is a tremendous belief, and on it the whole argument hinges. How 
does Dr Turner know that the incomprehensible in God is not such as 
to destroy the cogency of the argument from analogy? Perhaps here 
the disqualification of not having read the earlier work enters in: Yet 
even in this work Dr Turner is still apparently perturbed by the 
question, for he adverts to it more than once, and for illumination upon 
it we are referred back to an earlier section of the book under review. 
So far as I understand Dr Turner he seeks to establish the validity 
of analogical reasoning against the objection raised above by the fact of 
evolution. Just as there are essential continuity and yet emergence 
of transcendent difference in the course of human evolution from its 
primitive levels up to the level of a Newton or a Shakespeare, so there 
is the same essential continuity with transcendent difference between 
man’s mind and God’s. But this is surely only another application of 
analogical reasoning and therefore carries us no nearer to the establish- 
ment of the fundamental proposition upon which analogical reasoning of 
any kind must rest. 

The fact is that this fundamental proposition, the proposition that 
man’s nature and God’s are essentially akin, cannot ever be proved 
from an examination of such data as those which Dr Turner seeks to 
make the basis of his argument, and we only persuade ourselves it can 
by reading into the data a religious conviction which has its roots else- 
where. It is because Dr Turner is not aware of this, or, if he disputes 
its validity, does not clearly and adequately deal with it, that his 
argument seems so unconvincing and at times confused. Yet if this be 
the weakness of the book, it also in a way indicates its value. As was 
said at the beginning, to those who have already a conviction of the 
essential affinity of God’s nature with man’s, despite the infinite mystery 
of His being, Dr Turner’s sketch of a possible way of conceiving’ that 
nature in the light of such knowledge as we have will be illuminating 
and will help to give that basis in reflection which every thoughtful 
religious faith demands. In short, my criticism is that Dr Turner 
claims to have done more than he really has done, but I do not mean 
by that that he has done nothing at all. ‘The book forces one to think 
again over some of the age-long puzzles of theistic faith and philosophy. 


HERBERT H. FARMER. 
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Revelation and Inspiration, by BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. pp. 456. 
(Humphrey Milford, 1927.) 

Dr BENJAMIN WaRFIELD of Princeton, who died in 1921, had 
established his reputation as a learned and painstaking student of the 
New Testament, and in particular as a tireless champion of the old 
orthodoxies. His literary executors propose to collect and publish 
a large number of his contributions to theological journals, and in this 
the first volume have gathered ten articles all bearing on the inspiration 
of Scripture. They make pathetic reading. The inspiration of the 
sacred books implies ‘the dogma that they are verbally from God’ 
(p. 419). Being such they are absolutely free from error. ‘No case 
can be adduced where a natural method of harmonizing cannot be 
adduced’ (p. 415). ‘If we cannot harmonize without straining let us 
leave them unharmonized’ (p. 219). If any one is interested in the 
mental pathology of fundamentalism he cannot do better than examine 
this work of a good scholar and a good man, who thought mistakenly 
that his Christian faith stood or fell with an inerrant Bible. 


The Case for Christianity, by CLEMENT F. Rocers. (George Allen, 
London, 1928.) 


Tuis is an excellent book for its purpose, which is accurately described 
in the sub-title, ‘An Outline of Popular Apologetics’. The writer is 
equipped beyond most for dealing with the real difficulties, or with the 
captious objections of the man in the parks, or the man in the club. 
For many years he has specialized in direct contact and discussion with 
those who in public places challenge Christianity or certain of the 
doctrines ascribed to it. To various forms and aspects of this challenge 
he offers here a reply which is clear, conciliatory, and persuasive. The 
arrangement is good. He begins with a chapter in which he shews the 
necessity for society of the Christian view of life, and works through 
chapters on the Credibility of the Records and the Historical Jesus to 
the more abstract topics such as Conscience and Theism. Not the 
least valuable feature in the book is the wealth of quotations given in 
the notes, all apposite and many piquant, drawn from sources which 
range from Plato to Jane and Anne Taylor. An Appendix on ‘The 
Uneducated Mind’ is interesting but melancholy reading, which should 
give our educationalists seriously to think. The book should not be 
overlooked by any one whose duty it is to commend Christianity to his 
fellow-men. 


C. ANDERSON Scott. 
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The Cambridge Platonists : a study, by FREDERICK J. PowickE, M.A. 
Ph.D. (J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd., London, 1926.) 


Tuis is an admirable book, excellently suited to its purpose ; which 
is to make available to a wider circle of readers the writings of the 
Christian Platonists of seventeenth-century Cambridge. Most of the 
books of these men are hard to come by; and their erudition, which 
caused them to sprinkle their pages with quotations, Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew, to-day serves often to obscure rather than to adorn. But the 
present book, with its full and well-chosen extracts, gives the ordinary 
reader just what he requires. 

The book has an object somewhat different from Campagnac’s 
Selections. An introductory section puts the reader into touch with 
the Cambridge of the period and introduces him to ‘Some charac- 
teristics of the Cambridge Platonists’. Then follow chapters dealing 
with the chief figures in turn: Whichcote, Smith, Cudworth, Culver- 
well, More ; and with them is the less familiar Peter Sterry, Cromwell’s 
chaplain. Each chapter opens with a brief biographical account ; and 
thereafter quotations, with comment where necessary, allow the authors 
to speak for themselves. The extracts are chosen for their intrinsic 
merit and present value, rather than as a basis for the systematic study 
of the thought of the writers. Here Dr Powicke has had a pleasant 
task, for the temptation to quote these men is irresistible. And indeed 
they cannot be quoted too often. The selection, moreover, is happily 
made, as it brings out what is most characteristic of these ‘ latitu- 
dinarian’ Platonists: their moral earnestness and their faith in reason, 
with the conviction of the fundamental harmony of the two. ‘A Man 
has as much Right to use his own Understanding, in judging of Truth ; 
as he has a Right to use his own Eyes, to see his way.’ Reason is the 
‘very Voice of God’. Yet ‘the oracle of God, is not to be heard but 
in His holy temple—that is to say, in a good and holy man, thoroughly 
sanctified in spirit, soul, and body’. Amor dei lux animae. ‘This 
life is nothing else but God’s own breath within him and an infant 
Christ (if I may use the expression) formed in his soul.’ Hence 
‘Divinity is not so well perceiv’d by a subtile wit, do7ep aioOjoe xexa- 
Oappévy as by a purified sense, as Plotinus phraseth it’. 

The interest of the book is enhanced by reproductions of Loggan’s 
prints of contemporary Cambridge and of portraits of More and 
Whichcote.’ 


1 Misprints on pp. 65 and 109 (Greek). 
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The Ethics of the Gospel and the Ethics of Nature, by H. H. SCULLARD, 
M.A., D.D. (Lond.), with a Preface by Principal A. E. Garvie, 
D.D. (Student Christian Movement, London, 1927.) 


THE author of this book, who did not live to see its publication, was 
impressed by the absence, as it seemed to him, of any religious founda- 
tion to modern morals and civilization. His book, written from a 
strongly evangelical protestant standpoint, is an attempt ‘to draw 
attention again to those fundamental principles of Christian morality, 
which have distinguished it most clearly from all other types of ethical 
theory’, and so to help in the reconstruction required. 

The title is intended to mark an antithesis ; and upon it the discus- 
sion turns. The ‘ethics of the Gospel’ are described in chapters on 
the New Testament. Critical methods are recognized ; yet texts are 
quoted indiscriminately. The remainder of the book contains a rapid 
historical sketch of moral ideas and theories, the thesis being that the 
Gospel ethics were eclipsed by the fruitless attempt to find a basis for 
morals in ‘Nature’ instead of in the ‘Gospel’. But nowhere is the 
meaning or validity of this antithesis clearly discussed. The historical 
summary is too brief to admit of a profitable account in detail of the 
periods and thinkers touched on; whilst the method of Vit, with its 
crowded references, excludes such a survey of the broader tendencies 
as space-limits might have allowed of. Scant justice is done to some 
of the greater thinkers, who are mentioned only to be dismissed as 
having, one and all, sought in ‘ Nature’ what only the Gospel can give. 
The author felt keenly the need of a renewed understanding of the 
ethics of Christianity; but it is not in this way that such a reconstruc- 
tion will be achieved. 


J. S. Boys-Smitu. 


Les Livres d Heures manuscrits de la Bibliotheque Nationale, by Asst V. 
Leroguais. (Paris, 1927; 2 vols. and 130 plates.) 


M. Leroguais, & qui nous devons un excellent catalogue des 
sacramentaires et missels manuscrits conservés dans les bibliothéques 
publiques de France (1924), a entrepris de faire connaitre, selon un 
plan analogue, les livres d’Heures de la Bibliothtque Nationale. La 
méthode est la méme, simple, précise, prudente; mais, évidemment, les 
résultats ne pouvaient offrir cette fois, vu le sujet, le méme intérét. 

Car il ne faut pas se faire d’illusions. Dans sa charmante et 
spirituelle introduction, bien conduite, écrite plutét pour l’homme 
cultivé que pour l’érudit spécialiste, ’auteur, emporté sans doute par 
le zéle qui l’a soutenu lui-méme dans une longue étude, fait un grand 
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éloge, un peu excessif, des livres d’Heures. Toute la piété des derniers 
sitcles du moyen 4ge s’y réfiéterait. ‘A travers cette littérature un 
peu touffue—dit-il par exemple—on sent palpiter l’Ame populaire.’ Il 
y a lieu, selon nous, d’en rabattre beaucoup. Au xvé siécle, le livre 
d’Heures a fourni aux peintres de miniatures l’occasion d’exercer leur 
talent ; car cette catégorie d’ouvrages, destinée aux laiques, et presque 
toujours aux laiques fortunés, est remplie d’illustrations et devait |’étre. 
Par suite, si, tres souvent, nous n’avons qu’une médiocre décoration, 
parfois des chefs-d’ceuvre remarquables ont été produits par de grands 
artistes, tels notamment les fameux livres exécutés pour Jean duc de 
Berry, le frre du roi Charles V. En ce sens, les livres d’Heures ne 
sont pas négligeables ; loin de 1a, ils sont, dans une période limitée, c’est- 
a-dire au xve siécle, et, pour une part, au xvi®, les plus magnifiques 
monuments de Vhistoire de l’art. Mais, quant au texte, il faut bien 
avouer que ces recueils sont, ordinairement, d’une extréme banalité, 
étant composés pour la plupart selon le méme type. Exceptionelle- 
ment, c’est-a-dire dans la mesure ow ils renferment des priéres par- 
ticulitres, qui proviennent des Lidelli precum, ils offrent quelque 
intérét littéraire & Vhistorien du culte. Cette remarque importante 
remet les choses au point ; en tant que livre de pi¢été—nous ne disons 
pas, en tant que livre liturgique (car il ne s’agit exactement que d’un 
bréviaire réduit & l’usage des laiques, comme M. Leroquais l’indique 
bien)—le livre d’Heures a fort peu 4 nous apprendre, dés lors que ses 
origines ont été déterminées. 

L’auteur n’a pas manqué de rappeler les études déja parues en ce 
pays sur son sujet: larticle si suggestif d’Edmund Bishop On the 
origin of the Prymer (1897), réimprimé dans Liturgica Historica (1918) ; 
lutile bibliographie d’Edgar Hoskins relative aux Sarum and York 
Primers (1901) ; enfin, les Horae Eboracenses, admirablement éditées 
par Canon Chr. Wordsworth pour la Surtees Society (1920, vol. cxxxii). 
Car c’est 14 presque toute la littérature concernant les livres d’Heures, 
avec une étude remarquable de L. Delisle Zes Livres d’images destine’s 
& Vinstruction religieuse et aux exercices de pitté des laiques (dans 
Histoire littéraire de la France, xxxi, 1893, pp. 213-285). Il est vrai, 
en effet, que l’Angleterre posstde probablement plus d’anciens livres 
d’Heures que la France (voir en particulier le catalogue des manuscrits 
de Mr Dyson Perrins par Sir G. Warner, 1920, i, pp. 12 sq.). Enfin, 
n’oublions pas que ce sont des érudits anglais, F. Madan et H. M. 
Bannister, qui les premiers ont recherché la méthode qui permettrait 
de classer les innombrables livres d’Heures d’aprés leur lieu d’origine 
(cf. The Bodleian Quarterly Record, juillet 1920, pp. 40 sq.). 

On est surpris que M. Leroquais ne mentionne pas dans son intro- 


duction un ouvrage semblable au sien 4 beaucoup d’égards, et trop 
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souvent oublié on ne sait pourquoi: le catalogue des Livres d’ Heures 
imprimés au xv° et au siecle conservés dans les bibliotheques 
publiques de Paris, par Paul Lacombe (1907). Car, 4 partir de la fin 
du xv® siécle (depuis 1486 environ), les imprimés commencent de faire 
aux manuscrits une sérieuse concurrence qui laisse prévoir la défaite 
prochaine de ces derniers ; et leur intérét est, généralement, de préciser 
‘usage’ local auquel ils correspondent. Nous aurions surtout voulu 
que, & l’exemple de son devancier, M. Leroquais ait compris dans son 
plan I’étude des Heures qui existent encore dans les collections des 
biblioth¢ques Mazarine, Sainte-Geneviéve et de l’Arsenal. Est-il trop 
tard pour linviter 4 compléter ainsi son enquéte, et & l’'achever méme, 
en parcourant de nouveau les Départements, comme il a fait pour les 
missels, et comme il vient de promettre de faire également pour les 
bréviaires manuscrits ? 

En attendant, il faut bien se contenter de ce qu’on nous offre géné- 
reusement, et nous ne voulons pas avoir lair d’étre ingrats, en nous 
plaignant immodérément. II reste vrai que la Bibliothtque Nationale 
est, sans doute, la collection qui renferme les plus*nombreux livres 
d’Heures et les plus beaux. Ne pourraient rivaliser avec elle, 4 cet 
égard, croyons-nous, que le British Museum et la Fitzwilliam Library 
de Cambridge. De ce point de vue, les renseignements que M. Lero- 
quais nous fournit avec abondance sont instructifs pour tous ceux qui 
s’intéressent cette catégorie d’ouvrages. 

D’aprés le compte de Il’auteur, les divers fonds de la Bibliothtque 
Nationale (‘ Latin’, ‘ Francais’, ‘ Nouvelles Acquisitions’ latines et 
frangaises) comprennent au total 309 exemplaires manuscrits. Le 
catalogue de M. Leroquais énumére en réalité 313 notices; mais il 
convient de retrancher les ‘ Heures de Louis XIV’ (Zat. 9476-9477), 
qui ne sont autre chose qu’un missel et un vespéral ; d’autre part, les 
Heures du sire de Joinville (4. Acg. fr. 4509-4510) ne formaient & 
Yorigine qu’un seul volume, et de méme celles de Guillaume de Bade 
(Zat. 10567-10568). Nous espérons que le dénombrement est complet ; 
car M. Leroquais ne nous dit rien des procédés qu’il a employés pour 
reconnaitre les Heures proprement dites de l’ancien fonds latin, que le 
catalogue de 1744 ne désigne pas d’une maniére certaine. En d’autres 
termes, nous aurions aimé avoir une liste paralléle des divers Zide//i 
precum ou Orationales de la Bibliothéque Nationale qui ne doivent pas 
étre confondus avec les livres d’Heures. Si l’on s’en tient donc 4 la 
statistique proposée, les 309 manuscrits étudi¢s se répartissent de la 
facon suivante. 

Les plus anciens sont deux manuscrits qui peuvent étre rapportés 
a la seconde moitié du x1 siécle, et dans lesquels les Heures font 
suite au psautier: Za/. 1079, provenant de la région rhénane (Tréves 
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ou Aix-la-Chapelle), et Zat. 10433, beau volume d’origine anglaise qui, 
au XIve siécle, appartenait 4 l’abbaye de Saint-Pierre-le-Vif, au diocése 
de Sens. De ce dernier livre, M. Leroquais se borne 4 dire qu'il ‘ fut 
exécuté en Angleterre ainsi qu’on peut le déduire du calendrier et des 
litanies ’, et qu’il était 2 usage ‘d’une abbaye bénédictine’. D’aprés 
les indications qu’il donne, il nous parait qu’on ne saurait guére hésiter 
& le rapporter 4 l’église de Cantorbéry. 

Le xutr¢ siécle fournit sept manuscrits seulement : cing ot les Heures 
sont jointes au psautier et qui proviennent tous du nord de la France ou 
de Belgique (Arras, Saint-Amand, Guines, Litge: Za¢. 1073 4, 1077, 1328, 
13235, 13260), et deux livres d’Heures distincts, l’un représentant l’usage 
de Passau en Bavitre et pouvant étre rapporté au commencement 
du xe siécle (Zaz. ros26), Vautre représentant l’usage de Thérouanne 
et attribuable 4 la fin du xu sitcle (Za¢. 14284). De ses faits, on 
peut tirer, semble-t-il, au moins provisoirement, une conclusion que 
M. Leroquais ne parait pas avoir eu le souci d’indiquer. C’est dans 
le nord de la France que les livres d’Heures ont commencé d’apparaitre, 
c’est donc aussi de 1a qu’ils ont df se répandre, peu 4 peu, dans les 
autres provinces. Mais il reste 4 savoir si la France n’a pas recu 
d’ailleurs ce complément du psautier ; et, en ce cas, n’y aurait-il pas 
lieu de chercher le point de départ en Angleterre ? 

Au xiv® siécle, les livres d’Heures ne sont pas encore nombreux et, 
cependant, le souvenir des origines littéraires s’efface déja presque com- 
plétement. On ne remarque plus en effet, parmi les manuscrits de la 
Bibliothéque Nationale, que deux psautiers de cette époque auxquels 
des Heures soient attachées (Za¢. 1082 et WN. Acq. fat. 1017). Au 
xve siécle, qui est le temps de la pleine diffusion, on ne trouvera plus 
& noter que six exemples de l’arrangement primitif, dus sans doute 4 
une imitation servile des modéles plus anciens. Outre les deux 
psautiers, M. Leroquais indique (p. xii et cf. p. xl) neuf volumes qui 
seraient les seuls témoins de l’usage des Heures pour le xivé siécle. 
Il y a la quelque malentendu bizarre; de plus, Zat. 173264 (Heures 
de Rome) doit étre une fausse référence, au lieu de Zat. 7364 (Heures 
de Tournai). Si Von prend la peine de parcourir les notices, on 
compte au juste 22 livres assignés au xiv® siécle, dont 14 sont rapportés 
soit & la seconde moitié soit 4 la fin du siécle, les autres étant 
antérieurs.’ 


! Cette série mérite d’étre retenue ; l'astérisque dénote les livres donnés comme 
tardifs: Lat. 757*, 1082*, 1342*, 1352*, 1361, 1864*, 1394*,1398*, 1403*, 10527*, 10528*, 
10529*, 13261*, 18014*; N. Acq. Lat. 385, 560, 592, 915, 962, 1016, 1017; N. Acq. Fr. 
4509~10*. Du point de vue géographique, on pourrait tracer la ligne suivante, mis 
a part les Heures frangaises de Joinville (dernier article): Tournai, Flandres ou 
Picardie, Metz (2 mss.), Reims, Prémontré, Paris (8 mss.), Fontevrault (?), Poitiers, 
Elne, Avignon (?), Italie (3 mss.). 
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La grande majorité de ce qui reste appartient au xv® siécle. Pour 
avoir une idée & peu prés exacte de cette tradition, il suffit de dis- 
tinguer les 38 manuscrits qui dateraient des dernitres années du xv® 
sitcle, les 36 qui valent pour le xvi? (dont 21 sont rapportés au com- 
mencement du siécle), enfin les Heures de Guillaume de Bade, com- 
posées en 1647, et celles de Marie-Antoinette qui ne s’éloignent pas 
trop du type commun (4. Ac. Fr. 1825). 

Notons enfin que, dans cette vaste collection, l’Angleterre n’est 
représentée, aprés le psautier du xu® siécle, que par des Heures de 
Salisbury, riches en priéres de dévotion, mais d’une exécution modeste, 
qui remontent soit 4 la fin du x1v® siécle soit, plus probablement (selon 
M. Leroquais), 4 la premitre moitié du siécle suivant (Za¢. 13285). 

La vraie difficulté de la tache était d’identifier, c’est-a-dire, propre- 
ment, de localiser les manuscrits, quand les données positives qu’on 
peut tirer parfois du calendrier, des litanies, des pritres, des armoiries, 
font défaut ou manquent de netteté. M. Leroquais a réussi néan- 
moins, dans la plupart des cas, 4 définir ‘usage’ particulier des Heures 
qu’il a pris soin d’examiner. C’est un magnifique résultat, devant leque! 
on ne saurait lui marchander les compliments, et qui encouragera sans 
doute d’autres travailleurs. I] n’a pu, malheureusement, qu’indiquer 
dans son Introduction (pp. xxxvi sqq.) la méthode observée, le détail 
des faits dépassant entitrement le cadre d’un catalogue. En élargissant 
le systtme proposé par F. Madan et H. M. Bannister, qui laissait trop 
souvent place 4 certaines confusions, on finit par distinguer, grace aux 
Heures imprimées surtout, plus de deux cents variétés de office de la 
Vierge, représentant chacune pour son compte, avec une fixité absolue, 
Yusage des divers diocéses, monasttres et collégiales. Le procédé 
consiste 4 relever les 2g amorces ou /nitia des hymnes, antiennes et 
capitules qui entrent dans la composition des heures. II est clair que 
ces listes vaudraient la peine d’étre publiées ; l’avantage serait immédiat 
de pouvoir établir presque 4 coup sar la provenance d’innombrables 
manuscrits enluminés. M. Leroquais avait déja usé avec succts 
d’une méthode semblable pour classer les missels, suivant les versets 
d’ Alleluia qui sont marqués pour les dimanches aprés la Pentecéte. II 
fait remarquer de plus, 4 occasion des livres d’Heures, que la série 
des neuf répons employés aux matines de l’office des morts fournirait 
des distinctions non moins concluantes. On aurait donc la un moyen, 
aussi facile que sir, de localiser non seulement les livres d’Heures, 
mais encore les antiphonaires et les bréviaires. Encore un peu de 
patience, & l’exemple de M. Leroquais, et la littérature liturgique du 
moyen 4ge, farouche au premier abord, n’aura plus de secrets pour 
lhistorien, 

On nous reprocherait justement de clore cette notice sans accorder 
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une mention au beau volume des planches. Celles-ci, au nombre de 
130 et, pour la plupart, & grandeur d’original, correspondent, suivant 
Yordre chronologique, 4 44 manuscrits, et complétent d’une facon satis- 
faisante le commentaire général donné dans I’Introduction et les détails 
des notices. Entre tant de chefs-d’ceuvre réputés, il était malaisé de 
faire un choix; il nous semble que le recueil de M. Leroquais peut 
donner & l’étudiant une idée suffisante des richesses de la Bibliothéque 
Nationale. Tous les plus fameux manuscrits fournissent quelque 
spécimen, et souvent plusieurs ; les incomparables Heures de Laval 
(Zat. 920), que M. Leroquais s’interdit d’attribuer 4 Fouquet, sont 
les mieux partagées, avec 13 planches. La premiére reproduction de 
la série est empruntée au psautier anglais que nous proposons de 
rattacher 4 Cantorbéry ; les trois dernitres font ressortir le terme final 
du genre, dans le curieux livre de Guillaume de Bade, exécuté en 1647 
par F. Brentel sur le modéle de tableaux flamands et hollandais. 
Ajoutons que I’Introduction comprend (pp. 1-Ixxxiv) une liste alphabéti- 
que, admirablement précise et qui rendra les plus grands services, de tous 
les sujets traités dans les peintures. En outre, M. Leroquais a fort 
bien déterminé les deux cycles d’images, l’un relatif 4 l’enfance, l’autre 
relatif & la passion du Christ, qui ornent habituellement les livres 
d’Heures. On s’étonne d’autant plus qu’il n’ait pas eu l’idée de repro- 
duire une illustration homogéne et typique de ces groupes d’aprés 
quelqu’un des meilleurs témoins. 


A. WILMART. 


The Making of Luke-Acts, by Henry J. Cappury. (Macmillan & Co., 
1927.) 

Dr Capsury has supplemented his important detailed contributions 
to the criticism of the language and style of the Lucan writings by 
a more popular study of the work and personality of the author. The 
aim has been ‘ to recover some features of his character, to visualize 
the other factors which went into his noteworthy undertaking, to 
illustrate from his contemporaries the methods of composition that 
he employed, and so to give as clear, comprehensive and realistic 
a picture as possible of the whole literary process that produced Luke 
and Acts’. The 368 pages of this book contain a copious collection 
of illustrative material from Greek and other sources, much of which 
will be found valuable to scholars as well as interesting to the general 
reader. But the general reader, as well as the scholar, is likely to 
complain that Dr Cadbury hardly fulfils his promise of giving a ‘realistic 
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picture’ of the making of Luke-Acts, and, if the reader makes his first 
approach to the critical study of the Lucan writings under Dr Cadbury’s 
guidance, he may well be sceptical as to whether a ‘realistic picture’ is 
attainable. For Dr Cadbury draws few tangible conclusions from the 
parallels he adduces, and holds no general theory as to the transmission 
of the Gospel tradition. The written, like the oral, transmission of the 
events is, in his opinion, probably to be regarded as ‘a peculiar un- 
expected, not to say providential surprise, unaccountable from the 
situation itself’ (p. 29). A striking example of Df Cadbury’s unwilling- 
ness to commit himself occurs at the end of his chapter on ‘ Immediate 
written sources’. After giving reasons for thinking it improbable that 
Luke translated direct from Aramaic sources, he comes to the ap- 
parently definite conclusion that ‘the current solution of the synoptic 
problem points explicitly to Luke’s work as compiled in Greek on the 
basis of Greek sources’. I suppose no scholar would dissent. But the 
reader is left completely, and surely quite unjustifiably, baffled when 
Dr Cadbury continues a few lines lower down: ‘In the main, therefore, 
we must be content to rest ignorant of the scope and of the language of 
each of the sources from which Luke drew. That they were largely 
written, and written in Greek, is the safest conjecture—though only 
a conjecture ’ (p. 75). 

The preface makes a modest apology for the absence of ‘profuse 
bibliographical references’. In point of fact the book contains ex- 
tensive references to recent literature. But it is disappointing that 
Loisy’s L’Evangile selon Luc (1924) was not in Dr Cadbury’s hands 
when he wrote (see p. 6 n. 2). Probably he would not be sympathetic 
towards Loisy’s view of the Gospel, for he urges that Norden’s and 
Loisy’s theory of the composition of Acts does not do justice to the 
literary homogeneity of the whole work. It should be noted, however, 
that Dr Cadbury misrepresents Loisy’s theory (p. 6). Loisy does not 
hold—and did not hold in Les Actes des Apétres (1920)—that the third 
Canonical Gospel is by the author of the principal source of Acts. His 
view is that a valuable and conscientious historical work underlies both 
books, and that both books as we have them have been subjected to 
an ecclesiastical redaction. 

Dr Cadbury adheres to the positions which he has stated in his 
earlier publications. He thinks ‘it is quite probable that Luke’s 
avowed purpose, so far as his preface expresses it, is to correct mis- 
information about Christianity rather than, as is so often supposed, to 
confirm the historical basis of Theophilus’s religious faith’. I do not 
note any reference to Mr Colson’s searching criticism in this JouRNAL 
for April 1923 of Dr Cadbury’s argument in Zhe Beginnings of 
Christianity from the language of the preface, nor yet a reply to 
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Mr Colson’s contention that Dr Cadbury reads into ancient ‘ rhetoric’ 
a modern connotation. 

On the question of authorship Dr Cadbury restates his argument 
that the tradition of Lucan authorship probably derives from a critical 
guess of the second century based entirely upon the internal evidence 
of the documents concerned. In this Dr Cadbury differs from most 
scholars. Although Lucan authorship for Luke-Acts is seriously con- 
tested, there is a general disposition to believe that the tradition has 
some foundation in fact. Thus Loisy holds that Luke the Physician 
was the original auctor ad Theophilum, and Windisch in The Beginnings 
of Christianity states his belief that the author of Luke-Acts used 
a travel diary by Luke. Dr Cadbury dissents. He thinks that the book 
circulated in early days without an author’s name; an author’s name 
was probably first discovered by the literary and historical curiosity of 
the second-century Church which had nothing more to go on than the 
evidence of the writings themselves. The dafa on which this con- 
clusion was based were as follows :— 

(1) The Gospel and Acts have the same author. 

(2) The ‘we’ sections in Acts imply that the author was himself 
present at part of what is related in Acts, including Paul’s last two years 
at Rome. 

(3) As a corollary to this understanding of the ‘ we’ passages, it was 
inferred that where ‘ we’ is not used the author was not an eye-witness. 
Identification of the author with an apostle was thus, in spite of all 
tendency in that direction, perforce excluded as impossible. 

(4) According to 2 Tim. iv 11, believed by the ancients to be a 
genuine letter of Paul, Luke was at one time the only Christian com- 
panion with Paul in Rome. 

Dr Cadbury anticipates that the same prejudice which led Tertullian 
to denounce Marcion for his omission of ‘ full title and due declaration 
of authorship’ will stir the ‘orthodoxy’ of to-day to discover ‘ heresy’ 
in his own scepticism. But Dr Cadbury is no mere sceptic ; he has 
offered us a constructive theory as to the origin of the tradition of 
Lucan authorship, and at present there seem to be respectable and 
sufficient reasons why we should hesitate before accepting this theory. 
No doubt the da/a which he tabulates were consistent with the as- 
sumption of Lucan authorship in the second century as they are in the 
twentieth. But if there were no tradition of Lucan authorship to start 
with, what grounds could the supposed second-century critics allege 
for their confidence that the auctor ad Theophilum remained with Paul 
until the end ? 

J. M. Creep. 
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L’Epitre de Saint Jacques, by J. Cueyvne. (Etudes Bibliques, Paris, 
1927.) 


THosE who know the Commentaries of Pére Lagrange on the 
Gospels will appreciate his pupil’s grateful recognition of his debt to 
his master and of happy days spent at the Ecole Biblique of Jerusalem. 
The pupil’s work is clearly modelled on that of the master. And if it 
reveals as clearly the hand of the disciple rather than the mind of the 
master, it is based on adequate scholarship, diligent study, and wide 
knowledge of the literature of the subject. 

The author’s position is clear throughout. The decisions of the 
Council of Trent and the Biblical Commission are final. An early 
example from the Introduction may serve to indicate the method and 
character of the work. The student may not agree with the dictum 
that ‘the Silence of the Muratorian Canon, which does not mention the 
Epistle, and of Later Ecclesiastical authors who do not appear to use 
it before the second half of the Fourth Century, is not a “decisive 
difficulty” in view of its use by Clement and Hermes’. He cannot 
complain that the facts are concealed; the passages of Clement and 
Hermes are set out so that he can judge for himself. There have been 
differences of opinion about the Apostolic character of James the 
Lord’s Brother, and they are stated: the paragraph ends with the 
statement that the Council of Trent has identified James the Lord’s 
Brother, Bishop of Jerusalem, and James the Apostle, ‘evidently the 
son of Alphaeus’. 

The Introduction contains a long and elaborate comparison of the 
Epistle with other parts of the New Testament and of the Old. The 
writer's debt to the O.T. is worked out at great length, though without 
corresponding addition to our knowledge of the subject. His debt to 
Greek sources is not ignored, but treated far more slightly. After all 
our knowledge of the Diatribe is slight as compared with what can be 
known of Jewish thought and literature. 

The Commentary is of the same quality as the Introduction: learned, 
laborious, scholarly, but it must be confessed not very illuminating. 
It provides adequate instruction to those who would learn. It hardly 
carries us forward towards the solution of the problems which are 
raised by the Epistle of St James. 


A. E. BRooke. 
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The Gospel According to Mark in the Ancient Armenian, edited from 


the oldest manuscripts by ALBERT J. EpomMunps. (The Ideal Press, 
Ardmore, Pa., 1926.) 


THE Gospel According to Mark, ‘in the Ancient Armenian’ and 
‘edited from the oldest manuscripts’, excites interest even though it 
comes from Ardmore, Pa. In the Preface ‘for the beginner’ at the 
end of the volume (p. ro) we read: ‘Our present work is to reprint 
the Moscow manuscript of 887 (a.D.) from the phototype. Where this 
reports a blur or a mutilation, we fall back upon the Philadelphia 
Gospel manuscript of 1649, owned by John P. Peters (Bedrosian)’. 
Nothing could be better. But on p. 6 from the beginning we read 
another story: ‘Our present text is that of Zohrabian (Venice, 1805), 
as reprinted by the American Bible Society (Constantinople, 1895), but 
the opening and the close of the Gospel are taken from the best and 
oldest manuscripts’. In other words Mr Edmunds’s book is merely 
a piece of propaganda in favour of editing the Armenian Mark without 
‘son of God’ in i 1, with ‘in Isaiah the Prophet’ in i 2 (instead of ‘in 
the Prophets’), and without the Appendix at the end, finishing the 
Gospel at xvi 8. 

As he had to print the whole Gospel in Armenian he might have set 
it up word for word with the photograph of the Moscow codex or the 
more modern MS at Philadelphia, and thereby produced something of 
value to the textual critic. As it is, his text has no more value than 
that of Zohrab from which it is taken, and of which it seems a pretty 
accurate reprint. 

In the margin is a division (copied from Zohrab) into seven chapters 
with subdivisions, the last (vii 7) extending from Mk xiv 1 to 25. The 
next verse (xiv 26), without explanation, is marked WDsh: I suppose 
this stands for werdsh, i.e. réhkoo. Mr Edmunds dedicates his book 
(among others) to ‘ Zohrabian’. This, as appears from p. 6, is none 
other than the Armenian Mechitarist Zohrab, who edited the Bible of 
1805. I do not know which spelling is right. On the title-page of the 
Bible the name (in an oblique case) is spelt Zohrapean, but he himself 
when writing in French calls himself Zohrad, in Latin Zohradius, while 
his younger contemporary Aucher calls him in Latin Zohrad without 
declension. 


F. C. Burkitt. 
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La Religion des Tupinamba. Par A. Métraux. (Leroux, Paris, 1928.) 


THE name of Tupinamba, though it applies more precisely to the 
Tupi tribes formerly inhabiting the neighbourhood of Rio de Janeiro, is 
here used of the whole linguistic group known usually as the Tupi- 
Guarani, whose culture would appear to have been at all times very 
similar, despite their utter lack of political cohesion. This culture 
being more or less completely a thing of the past, the student has to fall 
back on early descriptions such as notably those of Thevet who in 1550 
and 1554 visited Brazil and proved himself a most competent observer of 
the native customs. M. Métraux has been fortunate enough to discover 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale some unpublished material by this author 
which supplements his known writings in various important respects, 
and more especially throws fresh light on the ritual cannibalism of this 
people. Now there are doubtless many points of scientific interest 
which an old-world traveller, unversed in the methods of comparative 
psychology, was bound to ignore in considering the religion of primitive 
folk; and to a corresponding extent the present work is unsatisfying, 
failing as it does for the most part to reveal the inner springs of 
the curious practices so faithfully reported. There is something to 
be said, on the other hand, in favour of a wholly naive account 
of things as they were objectively presented, since otherwise gratuitous 
interpretations are apt to masquerade as facts, the obliging savage being 
always quite ready to supply whatever answer is suggested to him. 

For instance, it is stated on the authority of more than one witness 
that the couvade was understood by the natives themselves as ‘une 
manifestation symbolique du réle du pére dans l’acte de la génération’. 
If this means that it was intended as a formal recognition of paternity 
by a sort of consecration—by insistence on its nature as a mystic bond— 
one may suspect that the theorist intent on proving how father-right 
developes out of mother-right has given a twist to the almost sub-con- 
scious view that the father, mother, and baby as close associates must 
come under one and the same /aéwu enjoining spiritual retreat during the 
critical period of child-birth. It is, however, simply a question of 
evidence. For instance, one here reads that the women of the tribe 
treat the retirement of the husband to his hammock as a genuine lying- 
in, ‘le consolant sur la peine et la douleur qu’il a eues de faire cet enfant’. 
If this were true, it would certainly seem to bear out the contention that 
fatherhood is being as it were levelled-up to motherhood by an effort of 
symbolism. But is it true? Several authorities are cited, who may, 
however, be repeating the same tale. Nothing short of the report of an 
eye-witness conversant with the native language would settle the matter. 
It is also to be noted that the judicious Thevet duly mentions the 
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abstinences of the father without assigning any other motive than their 
supposed effect on the health of the child. 

About the anthropophagy, the most gruesome details are given, and 
there can be no doubt that thus literally to feed their wrath was part of 
the ritual of the vendetta as practised not only by this group of tribes 
but also by their neighbours the Caribs whose name supplies the root 
alike of Caliban and cannibal. Indeed, a recent work (F. Strauss, 
Schiggi Schiggi, Hutchinson, 1928) alleges on the testimony of a German 
explorer that in the hinterland of Bolivia the practice survives in all its 
pristine vigour. What added to its horror among the Tupinamba was 
the way in which the prisoner of war was treated almost as one of them- 
selves, even being provided with a wife, until such time as his sacrifice 
was due, when he must submit to be dressed up for the part of victim 
and listen to a full account of all that he was about to suffer. His part 
was to maintain that stoic indifference so characteristic of the American 
Indian and to answer taunt for taunt up tothe last. One cannot expect 
to find among these rude hunters the elaborate theology which provided 
a justification of the rite of human sacrifice in Mexico and the other 
regions of intensive culture; but that a war-custom underlies the whole 
complex of such practices in America would seem very likely. 

In a brief notice such as this it must suffice to note one more curious 
observance, namely, what may be termed the tearful greeting (‘la saluta- 
tion larmoyante’). The custom is widely diffused east of the Andes, 
and on the face of it is just a native way of showing a polite interest in 
the arrival of a stranger—one which by the way is more to the taste of 
a European than an alternative method, equally ceremonial in intention, 
but all too easily misunderstood, of pretending to assault him violently. 
As for the weeping form of salutation, it is certainly not to be explained 
as a mere discharge of ‘ambivalent’ emotion, as when tears and laughter 
mingle under certain conditions of hysteria. M. Métraux after examining 
the American facts—and he might have found analogies outside that 
Continent, for instance, among Melanesians and Polynesians—concludes 
cautiously that the custom may have something to do with the cult of 
the dead. Though this explanation may seem to some far-fetched, it is 
well worth considering. When relations meet after a separation their 
first duty would be to honour their dead by a rite of lamentation, and 
such a practice might be extended to cover all greetings of ceremony ; 
quite apart from the possibility that the stranger might in some cases be 
regarded as a vevenant who must resent levity in those whom he had 
left behind. But enough has been said, perhaps, to illustrate the variety 
of the problems raised by this thoroughly scholarly and successful 
effort of research. 

R. R, MaReTT. 
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The Old Rabbinic Doctrine of God. I. The Names and Attributes of 
God. Jews’ College Publications, No. 10. By A. Marmor- 
STEIN, Ph.D., Rabbi. (Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press, 1927.) 

WHEN a Christian begins to read Talmud he is interested, as a rule, 
chiefly in its Haggadoth, and more particularly in their relation to 
Christian doctrines and institutions. But as he advances in his studies 
he is attracted more and more by the wit and logic (of a kind) of the 
arguments bandied this way and that in the establishment of the 
Halakoth. But then, if he is thoughtful, he begins to ask himself 
whether, after all, there is not more in the Haggadoth than he thought, 
for he perceives that they do reveal the motives and the emotions of 
a deeply religious people. It is this last attitude upon which Dr Mar- 
morstein insists. His opening words are a quotation from the Siphre 
(Deut. § 49, p. 85a): ‘If thou desirest to recognize Him who spake 
and the world was created, learn Haggada, for through it thou wilt 
recognize God, and cleave unto His ways’, but he might as well have 
finished the quotation: ‘and if ye have done your part, I too will do 
Mine.’ He goes on to point out the twofold aim of the Haggada: 
‘the recognition of God and the following in God’s ways, or the imitatio 
Dei’ Thus ‘the Haggada is still the best teacher to make the human 
Divine and the Divine human’. He is further able to say: ‘In the 
first four centuries Palestine and Babylon produced many examples of 
that type of men and women who were inebriated with the glory and 
majesty of God. Their whole lives, from the cradle to the grave, were 
devoted and dedicated to God’ (pp. 7 sq). 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Dr Marmorstein has devoted 
some years to a study of the doctrinal implications of the Haggada, 
particularly with reference to the doctrine of God. Such a study is 
greatly needed, for, as he rightly says, no work exists which deals with 
the subject which is either full enough or quite satisfactory. Even now 
he himself has given us only the first part of his complete work. 

He begins with a study of the Names of God, and the pronunciation 
of the Tetragrammaton. With regard to this we notice that two 
generations are said to have uttered it openly ; the men of the Great 
Synagogue, and the scholars of the third century of our era. He gives 
us much curious information about regulations for its use and its non- 
use, but no help about the pronunciation itself. 

After dealing with other names of God found in the Bible, Dr Mar- 
morstein writes very fully about those used in Rabbinic times, i.e. up 
to about the fourth century. He enumerates no less than ninety-one, 
arranging them in alphabetical order for convenience’ sake. In intro- 
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ducing them he says (p. 55): ‘It is needless to emphasize the wealth 
of religious fervour and enthusiasm, deep thought and high intelligence, 
which lie behind these words. Many strenuous mental struggles, often 
lasting for centuries, phases of the conflicts between ignorance and 
culture, the growth of religious advancement from lower to higher 
stages, and the increasing war between light and darkness are concealed 
within these words... Internally and externally they purified the air 
of religion, cleansed the hearts, freed them from superstition and 
idolatry, and brought salvation to the perishing world under the dying 
culture of Hellas and Rome, of Byzantium and Persia. . . . The religious 
genius of the Rabbis in the first four centuries manifests itself as a living 
and imperishable source of real piety and true knowledge of God, which 
is unsurpassed in the history of religions.’ 

Dr Marmorstein then re-arranges the Names under the different 
writings in which they are found. One important resu!t of his investiga- 
tions is that ‘The Place’ (D\pan) was a very common Name for God 
only till the end of the second century or thereabouts, and then was 
gradually displaced by the title ‘The Holy One, blessed be He’ (n”3pn), 
so that the presence of the one or the other becomes a fairly accurate 
test of the age of the writing. He thinks that the change was due to 
a reaction from the growing belief of non-Jewish circles in the holiness 
of certain men and women, and the consequent worship paid to them. 

The last division of this first part deals with the attributes of God, 
His omnipresence, omniscience, &c. We shall look forward with much 
interest to the second part of Dr Marmorstein’s work, but meantime he 
deserves our sincere gratitude for the rich material he has put at our 
disposal. 


The Commentary of David Kimhi on Isaiah. Columbia University 
Oriental Studies, vol. xix. Edited, with his unpublished allegorical 
commentary on Genesis, on the basis of Manuscripts and early 
editions, by Louis FINKELSTEIN, Ph.D., Instructor in Talmud at 
the Jewish Theological Seminary of America. (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1926.) Part I, chh. i—xxxix. 


Critica. editions of Rabbinic works are comparatively so few that 
another is always very welcome, especially if it is well printed and on 
good paper, as this edition is. Kimchi, indeed, is not so interesting 
as Rashi (whom Kimchi often quotes), but is much easier, requiring 
less knowledge of Talmudic methods, and is more modern in perspicuity 
of treatment and attention to grammatical and sound exegetical prin- 
ciples. As Dr Finkelstein says: ‘R. David Kimhi’s primary claim to 
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greatness as commentator rests on his peculiarly lucid style in which 
the most abstruse matters of grammar and exegesis are successfully 
imbedded in a very readable running interpretation of the text before 
him’ (p. xxiii). 

Dr Finkelstein’s Introduction runs into ninety-six pages, including 
Appendices, and is full of information. He begins with a Life of 
Kimchi, in which he points out that while the French Rabbis were 
chiefly Talmudists, those of Spain were rather ‘philosophers, scientific 
grammarians, lexicographers, philologists and exegetes’. The Jews of 
Provence, then, and to these the Kimchi family belonged, stood, by 
virtue of their geographical position, half-way between both, and used 
the special gifts of both. His father, Joseph, is himself famous, and 
David owed much of his learning to his own elder brother, Moses. He 
himself did not begin to write until he was forty, but must have written 
very rapidly after that to have accomplished all he did, his famous book 
on grammar, and his lexicon, his commentaries on Chronicles, Psalms, 
the Former and the Latter Prophets, and Genesis, besides other less 
important works. On pp. xliii-lii Dr Finkelstein gives a full account 
of the sources he has used for this edition. He points out, among 
other things, that in Isa. ii 22 Kimchi saw an allusion to Christianity, 
a bold thing to say in the thirteenth century. The reader, by the by, 
will find on referring to Dr Finkelstein’s text that vv. 5-22 have been 
wrongly numbered. 

His first Appendix is Kimchi’s Allegorical Commentary on Gen. ii 7— 
v 1, which is especially interesting, for although it is found in a number 
of MSS it has never been published. The second Appendix is a little 
vocabulary of the Zoazim, the foreign words used by Kimchi to explain 
his meaning. These are naturally in Provencal of some kind, and will 
probably give good Provencal scholars some material for thought and 
discussion. For example, Kimchi’s Book of Roots (s.v. y¥P) on 
Isa. xliv 13 has, as one word for ‘plane’, »3°D. On this Dr Finkel- 
stein writes, ‘ Perhaps Provencal cement or ciment “ cement”, apparently 
used in a sense not elsewhere recorded, “stonescraper” or “stone 
polisher” (cf. Lat. caementum “building stone”).’ But Vogel’s little 
Catalan-German dictionary says that Labernia’s large dictionary gives 
for ciment also Kehlhobel, which is ‘a moulding-plane’. 

It is a pity that Dr Finkelstein did not place the number of each 
chapter at the top of each page of the Commentary, but the reader will 
be well-advised to add it for himself, and so make this useful volume 
still more handy. 


A. Lukyn WILLIAMS. 
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Die Mischna: ‘Erubin: Text, Ubersetzung und Erklarung von D. 
Dr WiLHFLM Nowack. ‘Tépelmann, Giessen, 1926. 


Tuis edition of ‘Erubin like the other members of the series forms 
a useful introduction to the study of the Mishna. The student who 
works through it, though he will still have much to learn, will have at 
least a decent foundation for future study. In form the book follows 
the lines which we expect in this collection. After a brief introduction 
giving a sketch of the contents of the treatise and its compilation, 
together with lists of Rabbis cited and loan-words used in ‘Erubin, we 
have the Hebrew text (pointed) and translation on opposite pages with 
notes at the foot. Text and translation are reliable and the notes, 
though inevitably brief, are useful. In an appendix are collected the 
variants of the great Munich MS of the Talmud, the Hamburg Mishna 
Codex, no. 18, and the Cambridge MS Add. 471 according to W. H. 
Lowe’s edition. There is no index; but a full table of contents goes 
some way to suppply the lack. 

‘Erubin is probably the least attractive of the Mishna tractates to 
a reader schooled in the New Testament for it presents the sharpest 


contrast to the manner of Jesus in dealing with the Sabbath legislation. . 


This treatise and the Gospels are alike evidence of the practical diffi- 
culties which must inevitably arise if any attempt at a rigid observance 
of the rules for the Sabbath were made. In the polemic of Jesus the 
letter of the law is sacrificed in order to preserve the spirit: the ‘Erub 
on the other hand—like the Prosbul—is essentially a legal fiction 
designed to overcome the practical difficulties and at the same time 
preserve the letter of the law. There is here a definite parting of the 
ways: and it would be interesting to know just how far back in the 
Rabbinic tradition the ‘Erub goes, Talmudic legend represents the 
laws of the ‘Erub as known to and observed by Abraham (Gen. 2. 49, 
Yoma 28>) and as promulgated by Solomon (‘Zrudin 21»); the Mishna, 
however, cites no authorities earlier than the schools of Hillel and 
Shammai. The book of Jubilees makes no concessions, and 1 and 2 
Macc. show an almost equally rigid attitude in the matter of keeping 
the Sabbath. It is tempting to suppose that the invention of the ‘Erub 
falls somewhere in the first century B.c.; but we lack the definite 
information which we possess in the case of the Prosbul: and the 
question when and how this device came into existence must doubtless 
remain a matter of conjecture. 


T. W. Manson. 
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Eusebius, Bishop of Caesarea: the Ecclesiastical History and the Martyrs 
of Palestine, translated, with Introduction and Notes, by H. J. 
Law tor, D.D., and J. E. L. Outtron, B.D. Vol. ii. Introduction, 
Notes, and Index. (S.P.C.K., 1928.) 


AN enormous amount of painstaking work has been given to this 
second volume which fulfils all the promise of the first in respect of 
printing and style. The arrangement of the Introductory matter and 
Notes is good. But if it was intended to provide all that a student 
needs in explanatory and historical notes it fails to achieve that purpose. 
It sends one to scattered articles in various magazines, instead of 
condensing the information to be derived from them. The editors 
did not probably propose to themselves the final English edition of the 
early Church historian, and we may therefore take what they have 
given us as a quite excellent storehouse of references rather than 
a presentation of reasoned results. Dr McGiffert’s volume in the 
’ Nicene and post-Nicene Library, with its very full notes, will be of 
more value to students beginning their work on Eusebius than this 
edition. There is no reference, for example, to Dr Selwyn’s Oracles 
in the New Testament, nor to Dr Gregory’s Oracles of Papias in the 
- note on iii 39. 1; nor is any full notice taken of all that has been 
written on dradoxiv on iv 22. 2. 

But there is a good account given of the way in which the works of 
Eusebius took shape, and this is of real value. Eusebius was no ideal 
historian, but he did his best in an age when the science of history was 
unknown. At least, he has preserved extracts from earlier writers 
which, however imperfectly scraped out of their contexts, have handed 
on to us priceless material both for knowledge and for controversial 
speculation. It is interesting to see that the editors believe, what 
I have often felt, that Eusebius left these extracts to be copied out 
by scrupulous but not always intelligent pupils, and then himself 
incorporated them without grammatical harmonization with his own 
work. It is well to notice Eusebius’s introductory expressions with 
regard to the kind of information that he passes on. For example, dd€ 
mws precedes an exact literal quotation: Adyos xaréxec denotes that he 
had written authority for what he relates; whereas gaci means a mere 
report ; and yap ovy is equivalent to ‘I say this, because...’ A very 
warm welcome must be given to these volumes, even if in some respects 
they fall short of that plenary work on Eusebius which all scholars 
desiderate. 
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Minucius Felix and his place among the Early Fathers of the Latin 
Church, by the Rev. Harry JaMEs Baytis, M.A., D.D. (S.P.C.K., 
London, 1928.) 


THis is a very careful and voluminous study, not merely of Minucius 
Felix and his booklet, but of almost everything that has been written 
about the Octavius from the meagre notices in the fifth century to the 
present day, allowing, of course, for the long gap between the fifth and 
sixteenth centuries when the work was buried out of recognition as 
liber octavus of the Adversus Gentes of Arnobius. This means that 
Dr Baylis has read, annotated, and criticized an enormous amount of 
literature on the subject ; and while he seems to be sometimes a little 
prolix, no one can accuse him of failing to present with fullness and 
fairness the views of those from whom he differs. He has also added 
in an index a bibliography of the various authors and articles referred 
to in the body of the work. 

As to the date of the treatise, Dr Baylis is probably correct in 
maintaining that it was anterior to Tertullian’s Afologeticus. Opinions 
on this point have swayed backwards and forwards for many years, and 
the reader will find in Dr Baylis’s pages all the material needed for 
forming his own judgement. Tertullian was notoriously a borrower 
from sources which were sometimes acknowledged but quite as often 
unacknowledged. No doubt the material which Tertullian used was 
passed rigorously through his own mint and was issued as Tertullian’s 
coinage ; and thus the metal received Tertullian’s unmistakeable stamp, 
and passed into currency. The eclipse of Minucius may be accounted 
for by the fact that all that he said, and more, was incorporated in 
the Apologeticus. NWHarnack’s arguments for placing Minucius in the 
third century and after Tertullian are drawn by Dr. Baylis through 
a very fine sieve, and he finds little left of value. 

The chief aim of Minucius, as of Tertullian, was not to provide 
evidences for the truth of Christianity, but to protest against Christians 
being ignorantly condemned on unproved and unfounded charges. 
For the most part the Apologists were not seeking to make converts 
but to demand justice. Their polemic against pagan mythology was 
really only a retort upon the heathen themselves of the degraded 
morality alike of the gods and of their worshippers. It was in the 
nature of a fw guogue. ‘You accuse us of abominable vices: yet you 
and your gods are guilty of the same. On the other hand, we teach 
the Unity of God and the need for a moral life: so do your philo- 
sophers: hence on this fundamental point there is no disagreement 
between our principles and yours. On the practical side, our beliefs 
lead to a morality of life, which yours fail to produce.’ 
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Was Minucius a Roman or an African? Can anything be deduced 
from his expression ‘ Fronto Cirtensis noster’? More, perhaps, from 
his allusions to peculiarly African deities—Juno Poena (= Tanit), the 
blood-loving Saturn (= Baal-Moloch). Is his language tinged with 
what is sometimes called, or miscalled, ‘ African Latin’? He certainly 
uses. some words in an unusual sense, such as is found only in African 
writers. If his early life was spent in Africa this may be accounted 
for. Probably Rome was the scene of his conversion, and there he 
still continued his practice at the Bar. 

It is questionable whether Dr Baylis is right in counting ‘two schools 
among early Christian writers in the West’, one of which was sympa- 
thetic with the past and the other impatient of it. Minucius and 
Tertullian appeal to the reasonings of ancient philosophers only as 
argumentum ad hominem. ‘They had no real sympathy with them. 
Western writers held that the Church and the Academy had nothing 
in common: it was the Easterns, such as Clement and Origen, who 
delighted to trace in the history and philosophy of the past those 
yearnings after, and approximations to, the truth which constituted 
a preparation for Christianity. 


Erbsiinde und Erbtod beim Apostel Paulus: eine Religionsgeschichtliche 
und Exegetische Untersuchung iiber Rémerbrief v 12-21, by 
Dr JosepH FREUNDORFER. (Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung, Miinster, 1927.) 

THE first portion of this work is an examination of pre-Pauline 
Jewish teaching on human sinfulness. It discusses the Fall story in 
Genesis, and the views expressed in Psalm li, Job, Sirach, and Wisdom. 
Passing to uncanonical works it treats of the subject in 1 Enoch, 
Jubilees, the XII Testaments, the Apocalypse of Moses, 2 Enoch, and 
the later Esdras writings. It then reviews the rabbinical teaching 
which must have influenced St Paul’s attitude. All this is very care- 
fully done. The second part consists of an acute and penetrating 
examination of the passage selected from St Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans. The exegesis is followed through the Greek and Latin 
fathers, and later Catholic and Protestant writers. Here again, all is 
excellent—granting the premisses, namely, that the story of the Fall is 
literal history, and Adam and Eve historical personages. It may be, 
however, that Pauline aspirations and ideals as to the uplift and 
advance of the human race through the Supreme Example are by no 
means vitiated by the basing of arguments on dafa which can no 
longer be taken as granted. In type, paper, and production the book 
is a pleasure to read. 


T. HERBERT BINDLEY. 
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THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENGLIsH. 


The Church Quarterly Review, April 1928 (Vol. cvi, No. 211: 
S.P.C.K.). G.K.A. Bett The Malines Conversations—H. M. Re_ton 
The Incarnation and its extension in Church and Sacraments— 
C. JENKINS John Wyclif: the first phase—J. H. F. PerLe Spheterodoxy 
—W. O. E. OEsTERLEY Jewish Marriage in ancient and modern times— 
F. Hore Asceticism—H. F. Witson Durham University—F. E. 
Hutcuinson Richard Crashaw—W. K. L. CLARKE Some old books— 
C. SpENDER The protection of ancient buildings—Reviews—Short 
Notices. 


The Hibbert Journal, April 1928 (Vol. xxvi, No. 3 : Constable & Co.). 
G. Doucias Thomas Hardy: some recollections and reflexions— 
F. M. STaweLL anp G. L. Dickinson Goethe’s view of Nature— 
C. Hsin—Hat The essentials of Confucian wisdom—E. Ho_mes The 
mystic as explorer—J. Oman Mysticism and its expositors—E. R. 
Dopps Augustine’s Confessions: a study of spiritual maladjustment— 
V. I. Kemp Mystic utterance in certain English poets—E. PICKERING 
How the young Japanese dream of Oxford—L. P. Jacks ‘The lost 
leadership of the Churches’—C. E. Lart Paganism in the Churches— 
C. M. BEADNELL The new eye-ear—E. I. Fripp The religion of Shake- 
speare’s father—G. D. Hicks Survey of recent philosophical literature— 
Survey and Signed Reviews. 


(2) AMERICAN. 


The Princeton Theological Review, January 1928 (Vol. xxvi, No. 1: 
Princeton University Press). A. STEWART Jeremiah: the man and his 
message—J. O. Boyp Monarchy in Israel: the ideal and the actual— 
E. M. Witson The Second Coming in the Discourse of the Last 
Things—W. Pauck Martin Bucer’s conception of a Christian State— 
J. L. Neve Arminianism in Holland—O. T. Aviis An ‘ American’ 
translation of the Old Testament—C. E. Epwarps Turretin’s Theology 
—Reviews. 

The Harvard Theological Review, April 1928 (Vol. xxi, No. 2: 
Harvard University Press). B. W. Bacon Some ‘ Western’ variants in 
the text of Acts—W. H. P. Hatcu The Apostles in the New Testament 
and in the ecclesiastical tradition of Egypt. 


(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN. 


Revue Biblique, January 1928 (Vol. xxxvii, No. 1: J. Gabalda et Fils, 
Paris). M.-J. LaGRANGE La gnose mandéenne et la tradition évan- 
gélique—E. B. ALLo Aspects nouveaux du probléme johannique 
& propos d'un commentaire récent de l’Apocalypse—P. DHorME Les 
Amorrhéens—L.-H. Vincent La troisitme enceinte de Jérusalem— 
Mélanges—Chronique—Recensions. 
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Revue Bénédictine, Jan.—April 1928 (Vol. xl, Nos. 1-2: Abbaye de 
Maredsous). Dr Bruyne Etude sur le texte latin de I’ Ecclésiastique— 
B. CaPELLE Les homélies ‘ De lectionibus euangeliorum’ de Maximin 
Yarien—A. WILMART Distiques d’Hincmar sur |'Eucharistie? Un 
sermon oublié de S. Augustin sur le méme sujet-—G. Morin Rainaud 
Yermite et Ives de Chartres: un épisode de la crise du cénobitisme au 
xI®-x1I® sitcle—U. BERLIERE Les archidiaconés ou exemptions privi- 
légiées de monastéres—Notes—Comptes rendus. 


Analecta Bollandiana, March 1928 (Vol. xlvi, Nos. 1 & 2: Brussels, 
24 Boulevard Saint-Michel). R. DevREEsE La Vie de S. Maxime le 
Confesseur et ses recensions—H. DELEHEYE Trois dates du calendrier 
romain—A. HiLKA Une Vie inédite de sainte Marine—A. CouLon 
A propos d'une relique de S. Mammés—P. Grosjean Catalogus 
codicum hagiographicorum latinorum bibliothecarum Dublinensium— 
H. DELEHEYE Les lettres d’indulgence collectives (suite) Ch. V. Les 
lettres collectives au xv® et au xvi siécles (a suévre)—Ad Catalogum 
codicum hagiographicorum graecorum bibliothecae Scholae theologicae 
in Chalce insula supplementum—Bulletin des publications hagio- 
graphiques. 


Revue d@’ Histoire Ecclésiastigue, April 1928 (Vol. xxiv, No. 2: Louvain, 
40 Rue de Namur). J. Dunr Le De Fide de Bachiarius (fiz)— 
L. VAN DER Essen La situation religieuse des Pays-Bas en 1634— 
Cu. Martin Note sur deux homélies attribuées 4 saint Grégoire le 
Thaumaturge—O. Lortin La date de la Question disputée De Malo de 
saint Thomas d’Aquin—Comptes rendus—Chronique—Bibliographie. 


(4) GERMAN, 


Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde der 
alteren Kirche, May 1928 (Vol. lxxii, No. 1: A. Tépelmann, Giessen). 
A. v. HARNACK Komos (xomav, of xomévres) im friihchristlichen Sprach- 
gebrauch—E. LoHMEYER Ueber Aufbau und Gliederung des vierten 
Evangeliums—W. MunpbLeE Das Apostelbild der Apostelgeschichte— 
E. PETERSON Urchristentum und Mandaismus—J. JEREm1as Sabbatjahr 
und neutestamentliche Chronologie—L. Rost Zur Geschichte des 
Canons bei den Nestorianern—D. De BruyNneE Deux lettres inconnues 
de Theognis l’évéque arien de Nicée. 


Leitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte (Vol. xlvi, N. F. ix, No. 4: L. Klotz, 
Gotha). P. KNotHe Siegmund Jakob Baumgarten und seine Stellung 
in der Aufklarungstheologie—E. Luthers Gottesanschauung— 
K. D. Scumipt Labadie und Spener—S. THoRNDIKE Marsilio Ficino 
und Pico della Mirandola und die Astrologie—Literarische Berichte 
und Anzeigen. 
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Studies 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY 


Vou. XXIX JULY, 1928 No. 116 


CONTENTS 
DOCUMENTS : 


FRAGMENTS OF AN EIGHTH-CENTURY GALLICAN SACRAMENTARY. By W. J. 
ANDERSON, 


NOTES AND STUDIES: 
Marcan Usace: Notes, CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL, ON THE SECOND GosPEL. X. 
By C. H. Turner, Litt.D. 
Nouveaux Sermons vE SAINT PIERRE CHRYSOLOGUE. By ‘the Rev. D. 
De Bruyne, O.S.B. ... 
THE TRIAL OF St Paut at Epuesus. “By w. MicHAELIs, D.D. 
Was tHe Gospet or Mark writTEN 1n Latin? By F. C. Burkitt, D.D. 
A Nore on Rom. vit7, 18. By the Rev. C. Latrey, S.J. 
St Mattnew xxvi 50. By the Rev. E. C. E. Owen are 
PROPHECY AND THE SABBATH. By the Rev. W. E. Barnes, D. D. 
Some Hesrew worps. By G. R. Driver... 
THE PUNCTUATION OF New Testament MANUSCRIPTS. By the Rev. C. ‘Lartey, 
S.J., and F. C. Burkitt, D.D. ese oe 
Psaum Ixxxix 9. By T. H. Hunt and the Rev. W. E. BARNES, D.D. . ae one 
A ——* IN THE HISTORY OF THE Laupian MS or Acts. By R. L. Pootg, 
tt 
Hittite AND MrtANNIAN ELEMENTS IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. By A. H. Sayce 
REVIEWS : 
The Religion of the Semites (W. Robertson Smith and S. A. ations By the Rev. 
G. A. Cooxe, D.D. .. hin ose 
The Nature of Existence U. M. E. McTaggart and C, D. Broad). " By the Rev. 
G. D.D... 
Relativity and Religion (H. D. Anthony), Réalité et Relativité c. ‘Rabeau). By 
the Rev. F. R. Tennant, D.D. oe 
La Religion, L’Eglise et la France, "Religion et Humanité (A. ‘Loisy), Baron 
Friedrich von Hiigel (B. Holland). By the Rev. A. Narrne, D.D. 
The Nature of Deity (J. E. Turner). By the Rev. H. H. FarMER s 
Revelation and Inspiration (B. B. Warfield), Zhe Case for Christianity (C. F. 
Rogers).. By the Rev. C. A. Scott, D.D. 
The Cambridge Platonists (F. J. Powicke) The Ethics of the Gospel and the Ethics 
of Nature ( . H. Scullard). By the Rev. J. S. Boys-Smitx ,.. 
Les Livres d S Heures manuscrits de la —— Nationale (V. Leroquais). 
the Rev. A. Witmart, O.S.B.., ° 
The Making of Luke-Acts (H. J. Cadbury). “By the Rev. ‘j. M. Creep, B D.. 
L’Epitre de Saint Jacques (J. Cheyne). By the Rev. A. E. Brooxe, D.D. 
The Gospel according to Mark in the Ancient Armenian (ed. A. J. Edmunds). 
La Religion des Tupinamba (A. Métraux). By R. R. Maret, D. 
The Old Rabbinic Doctrine of God (A. nee ayy | The Commentary iy Devid 
Kimhi on Isaiah (L. Finkelstein). By the Rev. A. L. Witiams, D.D. 
Die Mischna : ‘Erubin (W. Nowack). By the Rev. T. W. MANSON .........+.. 
Eusebus: Ecclesiastical History (H. J Lawlor and J. E. L. Oulton), Minucius 
Felix (H. J. Baylis), Erbsiinde und Erbtod beim Apostel Paulus (J. Freundorfer). 
By the Rev. T. H. Binptey, DD............. 


LONDON: PUBLISHED BY HUMPHREY MILFORD, AMEN HOUSE, E.C. 
OXFORD : PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS 
Price 5s. net. Annual Subscription, Post Free, 16s. net 
Printed in Great Britain 
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CAN YOU AFFORD TO IGNORE ASIA ? 


Why not make up your mind to read about Asia in the 


ASIATIC REVIEW 


Designed to appeal alike to the student of politics, the man of business, of 
letters, and of the Services, the traveller, the sociologist, and the general reader. 


Each issue contains nearly 200 pages and is generally illustrated. 


THE VERDICT OF THE PRESS 
Encitanp. The Times: ‘The January issue brings that quarterly to the fortieth year of its 
steadfast devotion to the mission of providing a platform for information and opinion on 
Asiatic affairs—political, social, literary, educational, commercial, artistic, and general . . . 
many eminent names appear in the list of contributors.” 
ic Opinion ; ‘ The Asiatic Review renders a fine service.’ 


United Empire: ‘Succeeds in covering every quarter of the Asiatic continent in an 
authoritative but at the same time readable form.’ 


U.S.A. New York Tribune: ‘ A well-informed quarterly dealing with Oriental affairs.’ 

France. Les Derniéres Nouvelles (Strasbourg): ‘ La grande revue de Londres.’ 

Inp1a. Bombay Daily Mail: ‘ Of special interest as affecting existing trade relations.’ 

Hotranp. Handelsblad: ‘De Asiatic Review toch is een publicatie, welke met inachtneming 
van degelijkheid en betrouwbaarheid zooveel mogelijk het beginsel huldigt der vrije 
tribune. Bovenal is zij er op uit haar inlichting slechts te verkrijgen van de meest 
bevoegde zijde. Te dien einde verleent zij bijvoorbeeld geregeld gastvrijheid aan de 
verslagen der steeds zeer competente sprekers der East India Association. ... En /asi, 
not least kan men bij haar de opstellen terug vinden van den Asian Circle, een studie- 
kring voor Oostersche aangelegenheden. . . . Behalve deze bijdragen bevat de Asiatic 
Review, ook, en zelfs voornamelijk, nog haar eigen artikelen, desgelijks van hoog gehalte. 
Ongetwijfeld zoude er dus door de medewerking van Nederlandsche specialiteiten op 
koloniaal gebied met behulp der Asiatic Review veel goeds zijn te bereiken.’ 


Gazette de Hollande: ‘The well-known Asiatic Review now includes a Netherland 
Indies Section.’ : 


SPECIAL FEATURE: BOOK REVIEWS described by the Review of Reviews as ‘ very 
representative ’, and by the Morning Post as ‘ covering a very wide field’, 
SOME CONTRIBUTORS IN 1925-27 


INDIA : Lord Irwin, H.H. The Maharaja of Patiala, H.H. The Maharaja of Burdwan 


The Marquess Curzon, Dr. Zai Uddin Ahmed, Lady Chatterjee, Sir Ho 
d’Egville, Prof. N. Gangulee. 


THE INDIAN STATES : Colonel K. N. Haksar, Colonel M. J. Meade, Prof. L. F. 
Rushbrook Williams. 


FAR EAST: Sir Richard Dane, Mr. K. K. Kawakami, Mr. Taw Sein Ko. 
NEAR EAST: Sir Arnold Wilson, Prince André Lobanow-Rostovsky. 
CENTRAL ASIA: Lieut.-Colonel Etherton, Lieut.-Colonel Sir Armine Dew. 
FRENCH COLONIES: Auguste Brunet (Deputé), J. L. Gheerbrandt. 
NETHERLANDS COLONIES: Dr. Fock, Dr. E. Moresco. 


COMMERCE: Sir Alfred Chatterton, Sir Montagu de P. Webb, Indian Trade 
Commissioner. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS: Dr. Norman White. 

SCIENCE AND MEDICINE: Major-General Sir Gerald Giffard, I.M.S. 

TOURISM: Java, by P. C. Coote; Syria and Palestine, by D. Talayarcarn. 

ART: E. B. Havell. 

ARCHOLOGY : Warren R. Dawson, Lieut.-Colonel Waddell. 

LITERATURE: Stanley Rice. Boox Reviews: Sir Malcom Seton, E. B. Havell, 
Louis Massignon, Sir Thomas Arnold, Dr. Gilbert Slater, Sir Patrick Fagan. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION are published regularly, 
and consist of Papers read, with discussion complete. Subjects recently dealt 
with include the Indian Army, the Indian Navy, Dyarchy, Cotton, Forests } 


jum 
the Post and Telegraphs, the Himalayas, and Western Influence on Bengal Life, 
They are a valuable compendium of current affairs in India. 


Publishers: EAST & WEST LIMITED, 3 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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A Selection of 


CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


PHILOSOPHICAL THEOLOGY 


Volume 1. The Soul and its Faculties. By F. R, TENNANT, D.D., B.Sc. 
Royal 8vo. 21s net. 

The study of Philosophical Theology or of those tracts of philosophy which have 
a bearing on the cognitive basis of religion requires some initial knowledge of psychology, 
natural sciences, and metaphysics. At the outset of his studies the student is not in 
a position to know what portions of these vast fields are essential to him: and in this work 
Dr Tennant aims at doing the selective work for him and providing him with the necessary 
initial knowledge of these cognate studies. 


OLD TESTAMENT ESSAYS 
By R. H. KENNETT. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 


These essays by the Professor of Hebrew at Cambridge deal with the following 
subjects: The early narratives of the Jahvistic document of the Pentateuch; Ezekiel ; 
The Jewish priesthood ; The altar fire; The Day of Atonement; The historical back- 
ground of the Psalms; The origin and development of the Messianic Hope. 


PALLADII DIALOGUS DE VITA S. JOANNIS 
CHRYSOSTOMI 


Edited, with a revised text, an introduction, notes, indices, and appendices, by 
P. R. COLEMAN-NORTON, A.M. (Prin.), D.Phil. (Oxon.). Demy 8vo. 16s net. 


The Dialogus de Vita S. Foannis Chrysostomi, written c. 408 by Palladius, Bishop of 
Helenopolis, is the best authority for the life of S. Chrysostom, especially for the period 
during which he was Archbishop of Constantinople. The Greek text has now been fully 
edited by Dr Coleman-Norton, Assistant Professor of Classics in Princeton University. 


EUSTATHIUS OF ANTIOCH 


and His Place in the Early History of Christian Doctrine 
: By the Rev. R. V. SELLERS. Demy 8vo. 8s 6d net. 


* Mr Sellers is to be congratulated on an admirable monograph, which is worthy to take 
its place at the side of such studies as Canon Raven’s “ Apollinarianism ”, and (at a greater 
interval) Loof’s “ Nestorius”. Perhaps no better work has been.done in this generation 
in the history of doctrine than in such detailed and documented studies of the teaching of 
particular men. . . . The book is indispensable for any one who desires to make a study of 
the cross-currents of controversy in the Nicene period..—Henry Bett in The Methodist 


Recorder. 
3 ENOCH, or The Hebrew Book of Enoch 


Edited and translated for the first time, with an introduction, a commentary, and 
critical notes, by HUGO ODEBERG, Ph.D.(Lond.). Royal 8vo. 42s net. 


The complete Hebrew Book of Enoch has never been printed before. The present 
edition is based on a Bodleian: MS entitled ‘Book of Enoch by R. Ishmael ben Elisha, 
High Priest’. 

‘ A valuable addition to the library and a mine of information to the scholar.’ 


The Birmingham Post. 
THE REAL PRESENCE 


Or The Localisation in Cultus of the Divine Presence 
By A. C. BOUQUET, D.D. Crown 8vo. 4s net. 
The author’s main object is to lay before the educated Christian public the facts about 
localisation, and to enable them to decide for themselves without prejudice the proper place 
which sacramental ordinances should occupy in the religious life. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Fetter Lane London, E.C. 4 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATE 


LTD. 
ARE ISSUING IN SEPTEMBER 


A SPECIAL LIST OF 
STANDARD 
THEOLOGICAL WORKS 


% AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES * 


MONG them are a number of volumes from the well- 
known Crown Theological Library by such authors 
as EUCKEN, HARNACK, KITTEL, PFLEIDERER, and REVILLE. 


THER books on the list are by the Rt. Rev. 

H. HENSLEY HENSON, Monsignor BARNES, Sir FRANCIS 

YOUNGHUSBAND, the Rt. Rev. W. Boyp CARPENTER, 
the Rt. Rev. C. J. RipGway, and others. 


OPIES of this Special Theological List, of the New 
Autumn List, and of the General Catalogue containing 


important new and recent theological works will be sent 
post free to all applicants. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, Ltb., Dept. THEOLOGY 
38 GREAT ORMOND STREET, LONDON, W.C.1_ 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


ESSAYS ON THE TRINITY AND THE INCARNATION 


By MEMBERS OF THE ANGLICAN CoMMUNION. 


Edited by the Rev. A. E. J. Rawzinson, D.D., Student and Tutor 
of Christ Church, Oxford. 


8vo. ais. net. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT DOCTRINE OF THE CHRIST 
The Bampton Lectures for 1926 


By the Rev. A. E. J. Rawuiinson, D.D. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE IDEAS OF THE FALL AND OF ORIGINAL SIN 
A Historical and Critical Study. The Bampton Lectures for 1924 
By the Rev. N. P. Wittiams, D.D., Lady Margaret Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Oxford. 8vo. ars, net. 


‘The most valuable contribution to doctrinal and historical theology made for many years. . . . It must 
be read; and no teacher of theology will be excusable who me to read it.’ 


. L. GoupGe in Church Times, 


AND WAS MADE MAN: 
An Introduction to the Study of the Gospels 


By the Rev. Lreonarp Hopecson, M.A., Professor of Christian 


Apologetics in the General Theological Seminary, New York. 
8vo. gs. net. 


THE ULTIMATE EPOCH, And other Essays 
Being a Re-statement of some old Theology 
By ARTHUR JoHN Hussarp, M.D. 8vo. 6s. net. 


CONSCIENCE AND ITS PROBLEMS 
An Introduction to Casuistry 


By the Rev. Kennet E. Kirk, M.A., D.D., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford. 


8vo. 16s. net. 


THE APPROACH TO CHRISTIANITY 


By the Rev. Epwarp Gorpon Se.wyn, B.D., Rector of Redhill, 
avant. 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. 


A THEOLOGICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE THIRTY- 
NINE ARTICLES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
By the Rev. E. J. Bicxnett, D.D. Second Edition. 8vo. 1§s. net. 


Longmans, Green & Co.Ltd.,39 Paternoster Row, London, £.¢.4 


Printed at the CLARENDON Press Oxrorp, dy JouN JOHNSON, Prinier to the University. 
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